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Terms.—Four Doxuars per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 
afler the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail ; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 





National Affairs. 
TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING 
APRIL 1, 1849. 
Amount outstanding of the several issues prior 
to the 22nd July, 1846, as per records of this 
office $151,939 31 


Amount outstanding of the issue of 


n~ 








22nd July, 1846, as per records 
of this ofiice 

Amount outstanding of the issue of 
the 28th January, 1847, as per 
records of this office 6,726,900 00 | 


7,033,339 31. 


154,500 00 | 





Deduct cancelled notes in the hands 
of the accounting officers, of 
which $10,150 is under the act 
of 22nd July, 1846, and $350 
under other acts 10,500 00 | 

$7,022,539 31 
U.S. Treasurer’s Srarement.—The amount 

of money on deposit in the different depositories | 

of the government to the credit of the Treasurer 
on the 26th of March, subject to draft, was $6,- 





hands of the Assistant Treasurer of New York ; | 
$417,364 27 in the hands of the Assistant Trea- 





hands of the Assistant Treasurer of New Orleans | 





By the Secretary cf the Treasury. 
John W. Crockett, to be a Commissioner to su- 


perintend building the new Custom House, New 
Orleans. 


Nore.—Some corrections are necessary under 
this head. In our paper of the 11th inst. a list 
of appointments, by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, is given. The 
words in italic should be omitted, being appoint- 
ments in vacation. 

The name of Washington Barrow, of Tennessee, 
in the list of appointments by the Secretary of 
the Interior, published on the ]8th inst., should 
read John E. Barrow, of Tennessee. 


the 





Census or 1850.—The law enacted by Con- 
gress at its late session, for taking the next enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States, 
provides that the Secretary of State, the Attor- 


ney General, and the Postmaster General shall | 


constitute a board to be styled the Census Board, 
whose duty it shall be to prepare and cause to be 
printed such forms and schedules as may be ne- 
cessary for the full enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the United States ; and also proper forms and 
schedules for collecting in statistieal tables, under 
proper heads, such information as to mines, agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, education, and 


other topics, as will exhibit a full view of the | 


pursuits, industry, education, and resources of 
the country—the number of such inquiries, ex- 
clusive of the enumeration, not to exceed one 


hundred, and the expense of preparing and print- | 


ing not to exceed ten thousand dollars. The 
Board are authorized to employ a Secretary, 
whose compensation shall be determined by Con- 
gress upon the completion of the duties assigned 
to the Board. 
eS ey eae 

Home Department.—The following is an ab- 

stract of the ‘‘ act to establish the Home Department, 


and to provide for the Treasury Department an As- | 


sistant Secretary of the Treasury, and a Commissioner 
of the Customs,” viz : 


Sec. 1 Creates a new Executive Department 
of the government, to be called the Department 
of the Interior ; the head of which shall be called 


= ———— 


See. 8 Enacts that the supervisory and appel- 
late power now exercised by the Secretary of the 
Treasury over the lead and other mines of the 
United States, and over the accounts of the agents 
thereof, shall be exercised by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sec. 9 Enacts that the supervisory and appel- 
late powers now exercised by the President of 
the United States over the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, shall be exercised by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sec. 10 Gives the Secretary of the Interior 
control over the Board of Inspectors and Warden 
of the Penitentiary of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 11 Authorizes the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to employ a chief clerk at a salary of $2000, 
and authorizes the President, on his recommen- 
dation, to transfer such clerks from the various 
departments, as now perform the duties devolving 
on the new department, to that department. 
| Sec. 12 Creates a new officer attached to the 


| Treasury Department, to be called the Commis- 
| sioner of Customs, who shall perform all the acts, 
'and exercise all the powers now devolved by law 
‘on the First Comptroller of the Treasury, relating 
to the receipts from customs and the accounts of 
collectors and other officers of the customs, or 
‘connected therewith, who shall receive the same 


salary as the First Auditor of the Treasury, and 

















hold his office by the same tenure; the Secretary 
_of the Treasury shall also appoint a chief clerk 
‘for this new bureau, ata salary of $1700, and 
transfer such clerks as may be necessary. 

| Sec. 13 Enacts that an officer shall be appoint- 
-edin the Treasury Department, by the Secre- 
tary, to be called the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, with a salary of $3000, who shall ex- 
|amine all letters, contracts and warrants, pre- 
| pared for the signature of the Secretary, and who 
| shall perform ail such other duties as may be de- 
volved upon him ; it also provides for the appoint- 
'ment of a clerk, at a salary of $1700, to assist 
the said Assistant Secretary. 

| Sec. 14 Authorizes the transfer of a messen- 
ger from the office of the First Comptroller, to 
‘the office of the Commissioner of Customs, and 
such portion of the contingent fund of the Comp- 
‘troller as may be required. Also, that the Se- 


and $96,115 30 in the hands of the Treasurer of | the Secretary of the Interior, who shall be ap- cretary of the Treasury transfer one of his mes- 


the U.S. Mint, Philadelphia, 


pointed, receive the same salary and hold his 


'sengers to the office of the Secretary of the In- 


The difference of transfers and suspense ac-| office by the same tenure as the Secretaries of the | terior, as also such portion of the contingent fund 


count was $59,968 11, and the amount of trans- | 
lers ordered $57,000. 


| 


CIViL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 

J. Preston Hall, of New York, to be Attorney | 
of the United States for the Southern district of 
New York. 

Charles Bingham, of Alabama, to be Marshal | 
ol the United States for the Southern district of 
Alabama. 

Jumes Scott, of Indiana, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


Officers of the Customs. 





Philip Greely. Jr., to be Collector for the dis- 
trict of Boston. 


other Executive Departments. 

Sec. 2 Directs that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall exercise and perform all the acts in re- 
gard to the office of Commissioner of Patents 
now exercised by the Secretary of State, 

Sec. 3 Enacts that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall perform ali the duties in relation to the 


|General Land Office now discharged by the Se- | 


cretary of the ‘Treasury. 

Sec. 4 Enacts that the power exercised by the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury over the accounts of 
the marshals, clerks and other officers of the 
United States, shall be exercised by the Secreta- 
ry of the Interior. 

Sec. 5 Enacts that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall exercise the powers, now exercised by 
the Secretary of War, in relation to all the acts 


Samuel J. Peters, to be Collector for the district | of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


of New Orleans. 

Benjamin S. Hawley, to be Collector for the 
district of Apalachicola, Florida. 

Philip Horn, to be Naval Officer for the dis- 
trict of New York. 

Robert B. Stille, to be Naval Officer for the dis- 
trict of New Orleans. 





Manuel J. Garcia, to be Surveyor for the dis- 
'rict of New Orleans. 


Sec. 6 Enacts that the Secretary of Indian Af- 
fairs shall exercise all the powers now exercised 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy, relative to 
the acts of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Sec. 7 Enacts that the Secretary of the Inie- 
rior shall exercise all the powers now exercised 
by the Secretary of State, in relation to all acts 
of marshals and others in taking and returning 
the census of the United States. 


-as may be required. 

| Sec. 15 Provides that nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to affect or impair any of the 
powers conferred, or duties devolved, on the Se- 
'cretary of the Treasury, in relation to the trans- 
fer, sate-keeping or disbursement of the public 
revenue. 


ee 


| Tue Gorp Doicar anp Dovusie Eacie.—This 
| bill provides : 

Sec. 1. That it shall be lawful Lenceforward 
to make at the Mint and its branches twenty dol- 
lar gold coins of the weight of five hundred and 
sixteen grains, and gold dollar coins of the weight 
of twenty-five grains and eight-tenths, which coins 
shall be legal tenders of payment according to 
their nominal values. 

Sec. 2. That the above-mentioned coins shall 
be made, in all respects, in conformity with the 
existing laws regulating the coinage at the mints, 
except that on the reverse of the gold dollar the 
figure of the eagle shall be omitted. 

Sec. 3. That in adjusting the weights of gold 
‘coins henceforward, the following deviations from 
| the standard weight shall be not exceeded in any 
‘of the single pieces—namely, in the double eagle, 
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the eagle, and half eagle, one-half of a-grain, and 
in the quarter eagle and gold dollar, one-quarter 
of a grain; and then in the weighing a large 
number of pieces together, when delivered from 
the chief coiner to the treasurer, and from the 
treasurer to the depositors, the deviations from 
the standard weight shall not exceed three pen- 
nyweights in one thousand double eagles, and one 
and a half pennyweights in one thousand half 
eagles, one pgnnyweight in one thousand quarter 
eagles, and one-half of a pennyweight in one 
thousand gold dollars. 

Sec. 4. That so much of this act as regards 
the coinage of twenty dollar and one dollar gold 
pieces, shall continue in force until the fourth 


day of March eighteen hundred and fifiy-one, and 
no longer. 


_ . 
—or 


DIPLOMATIC. 





3C->> The rumor of the death of Bensamin A. 
Bipiack, Charge d’Affaires of the Uniied States 
at Bogota, announced in our paper of the 28th 
ult., and subsequently (4th inst.) contradicted on 
the authority of letters stated to have been re- 
ceived afterward by his family, is now fully con- 
firmed, as having taken place on the Gth of Feb- | 
ruary, and not Oth of January, as previously sta- 


ted. 


copy from the New London Chronicle, the follow- 


ing extract of a letter dated Honolulu, Dec. 10 


which gives another version of the cause of the 
difficulty between the United States Commission- 
er and the Sandwich Islands authorities :—** The 
government has suspended official intercourse 
Dr. Judd, Minister of Fi1- 
nance, preferred complaints against him for 
having written articles of a scurrilous character 
against the King’s Majesty, and published in the | doubt the power of the Senate, however, to go 
Mr. Ten Eyck denied 
the charge, and brought witnesses to prove he 
was not the author. Mr. Tea Eyck made a coun- 
ter complaint to the King on behalf of the pro-| i"g}j but, as to the power of the Senate, | have 
prietors of the Niws, against Dr. Judd, charging | 
him with having instigated and ‘ bribed one of | 
the printers, to purloin articles in manuscript by 
which he expected to prove that Mr. Ten Eyck 
and Gen. Miller were defaming the King’s go- 


with Mr. Ten Eyck. 


Sandwich Islands News. 


vernment,’ ” 
EL Me TSR ee 


ARMY. 


Quartermaster’s Department.—Colonel Hunt has | 
been ordered to New Orleans to relieve Major | 
Tompkins, who has been directed to return to | 


Washington. 


Major Belger has been ordered to join the ex- 
pedition to Oregon and California, under Colonel 
Loring, and conduct the operation of the Second 


Quartermaster’s department. 


313° The expedition to Oregon and California 
under Colonel Loring, which leaves Fort Leaven- 
wortb about the 15th May, will comprise about 
1500 men, consisting of the Mounted Rifle Regi- | 
met, and others connected with the various de- 


partments. 


ae 


NAVY. 


C3” Lieutenant George Adams has been pro- 
moted to the place of Commander, in the U.S 
Navy, created by tne death of Commander Shu- 


brick. 


iL >> The U.S. sloop-of-war, Saratoga, Com- 
manier Wm. C. Nicholson, sailed from Pensacola 


on the Ist inst., on a cruise in the Gulf. 


iL} The U. S sloop-of-war, Atzany, Com. 
Victor M. Randolph, arrived at Pensacola on the 
7th inst., from a cruise in the West Indies—all 


well. 


iL 3” The U.S. frigate, Sr. Lawrence, was 


at Lisbon, March 29th. 


Three frigates and the steamer, Mississiprt, it 
is said, will be immediately added to our force 


in the Mediterranean. 


A ust oF THE Orricers oF THE NAvAL ScHoo., 


shur, Virginia. 


William Chauvenet, Penusylvania ; A. N. Girault, 
Maryland. 
sey. 


sylvania. 


bia. 
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Ferruary 1, 1849, wire true Stare FRoM 
WHICH APPOINTED. 


Superintendent—Commander George P. Up- 


Execulive Officer.—Lieut. S. S. Lee, Virginia. 
Surgeon.—John A. Lockwood, Delaware. 
Chaplain.—Rev. George Jones, Indiana. 
Professors— Henry H. Lockwood, Delaware ; 


Acting Master.—William N. Jeffers, New Jer- 


Secretary.—James R. Howison, Virginia. 
Assistant Professor.—Wm M. Chauvenet, Penn- 


Clerk.—John Nick Watkins, Maryland. 
Carpenter.— John Rainbow, District of Colum- 
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[Case of James Shields.—Debate continued from 





been so often debated, as one involving the power 
Tue Sanpwicn Istanps Dirricutry —We of the Senate to accept the resignation, that | 
| feel constrained to say a few words in regard to 
\it. Il view the tender of resignation as a mere 
| notice to the Senate. 








Senate of United States. 
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Thursday, March 15, 1849. 


page 248 ] 


Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. The question has 


We cannot accept the re- 
signation; for it does not belong to the Senate 
to excuse him from his duties as Senator. Who 
gave him the authority tocome here? The Le- 
gislature and the Governor of his own State. To 
them, therefore, must he resign the office of Se- 
nator. Nordo | see what authority can be found 
for making the Senate the channel of correspon- 
dence between the gentleman and those from 
whom he received his appointment. I do not 


on and investigate the qualifications of the gen- 
tleman alter the tender of his resignation. | 
agree with the Senator from Louisiana as to the 
propriety of abstaining from avy further proceed- 


no doubt whatever thatil exisis as a sei pre- 
serving power. It beiongs to the Senate as much 
asthe power of compelling the zwttendance of 
members of this body; it isa pa*tof the same 
power. ‘The Senate might be broken up for the 
want of a quorum, if it had not the power to 
compel the attendance of its members. 1am as 
litthe disposed to discuss the qualifications vi the 
contestant for the seal, afier he has withdrawn, 
as | was to discuss his qualifications before he 
was admiticG to take the seat. 1 considered it 
necessary that he should be admitted to a seat, 
in order that we might examine his qualifications 
us amember. But now that he has withdrawn, 
Jam willing to let the question rest. Whether 
the vacancy happens upun the decision of the 
Senate, or whether it is to be considered an ori- 
ginal vacancy, our further proceeding in the 
watter can make no diflerence. We cannot 
change the eflect by any resolution that the Se- 
nate way sdopt. Sull fess can it be changed by 
the communication which was addressed to the 
Vice President by the contestant. 1t mus! staud 
precisely as before he withdrew his ciaim. ‘here 
is ©O practical question now before the Senate. 
The whole matter is transierred to the determi- 
nation of the State of Jilinois. ‘lo the Siate, | 
say, let itgo. And when, ut the next session, a 
Sevator shall present himself to fill the vacant 
seat for the State of Ilimouis, then it will be time 
enough for us to decide the constitutivnal ques- 
uuon, fam pot disposed to auticipate it, or to 
prejudge it. ‘he question may be setiled wilth- 
out our intervention. Kuough, at all events, tor 
the day is the evil thereof. 1 do pot wish that 
the Senate should be detained now in debating 
a great constitutional question. And if there be 
no Senator who pow wishes to address the Se- 
naie, | will close my few remarks by a motion 
lo lay the whole question upon the table. ‘The 
Senator may resign to his own State; and for us 
to \ake action upun the resolution of the Senator 
irom New Hampshire does seem to me to be en- 
lirely superfluous aud improper, 





‘The Presiding officer im reply to an inquiry 
decided that the motion to Jay oa the table would 
only apply to the motiow to consider the resolu- 











—S== ae 
And, the yeas and nays being ordered and ta. 
ken were: yeas 20, nays 15. 
So the motion «as laid on the table. 
‘The resolution of the Committee was then be. 
fore the Senate for consideration. 
Mr. Mason said: | look upon this question ag 
one peculiarly of a judicial nature, and } canno} 
understand how it can be discussed or entertained 
in any other way. It is a question as to the cop. 
struction of the constitution, and depends not 
upon facts. Now, sir, the resolution which | 
brought in from the select committee, as | under. 
stand it, places precisely the same construction 
upon the constitution as is given to it by the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, 
So far as | can venture to speak of the under. 
standing of the committee, it was clearly their 
purpose to express the idea which is intended to 
be conveyed by the amendment of the Seuator 
from South Carolina. 
Mr. Calhoun.—That was my impression, 
Mr. Mason.—The resolution 1s in these words, 
and it is copied from the one which was passed 
in the case of Mr. Gallatin : ** That the election 
of James Shields to be a Senator of the United 
States is void, he not having been a citizen of the 
United States for the term of years required by 
the constitution of the United States 5” not that 
he had not been a citizen of the United States 
nine years prior to the time of his election. He 
was elected in January, and the office did not be- 
come vacant unul the 4ih of March. The elec- 
tion did not clothe him with the office of Senator, 
His period of service was to commence on the 
4ih of March, and if he had been qualified at that 
time it would have been sufficient. ‘That was the 
coustruction put upon this clause of the constitu. 
tion by the committee, and lL presume it was the 
construction put upon it by the Senator from 
South Carolina. lhave no objection, however, 
none in the world, to adopt the amendment, be- 
cause it will make the resolution more explicit. 
Mr. Calhoun.—That is the whole object of it, 
Mr. Mason.—So lunderstand. Now the ques. 











tee 


tion that remains is, was the election void? 150 


regard it, because Gen. Shields was not qualified 
when the time arrived for him to assume the du. 
ties of the office for which he had been chosen, 
1 regard the election then to be, as the resolution 
expresses it, void—not voidable, but void. Now, 
what is the distinction? ‘The distinction is well 
known, | apprehend, to all lawyers ‘That which 
is void can never be made good; that which 1s 
voidable may be. ‘That 1s the distinction ; and |i 
is a distinction that is well known to lawyers. 
li this election were voidable only, it would re- 
sult that, mm some way or by sume act, the elec- 
tion could be made good. But | apprenend that 
this election could not have been wade good ii 
apy way. Well, il it never Could have been mace 
good by the actof any party whatever, it resulls 
that it was void; it was vold ab inilio, and could 
never have become valid by lapse of time. Ii, 
then, the election never could ve made good, | 
hold that it was void, and, being void, that 111s 
the duty of this Sevate sv to deciare. Nor can! 
see, aller listening most altenlively to the argu 
ments of gentlemen, thal the action of the Senate, 
in declaring the election void, Is Ip the sligtitest 
degree desogatory lo the honorable and distil: 
guished gentleman who was the choice ol tlie 
Legislature. [t is declaring only what is the 
true constitutional construction upon the stale 
of tacts before us. | thought thus wuch, by way 
oi explanation of the Views OL the committee, 
was due lothem. 

Now, as to the other matter, which has beet 
connected with this investigation, resuliing (rom 
the comu unication of Gen. Shields to the Vice 
President of his intention to resign his seal. 
do nut understand that that letter can operale 
upon this question im the slightest degree what 
ever. | huid, sir, with the Senator trom Missis 
sippi, that no Senator can resign his seat to this 
vudy. Resigaation can be made ouly to the ap- 
poling power. An appointment that is derived 
from the Legislature ot a State, ean be returned 
only to that Legislature. No member of this 
body derives any part of his authority, as meal 
ber of the body, from the body itself. ‘The Cou 
stilution undcr which we hive declares, that i! 4 
vacancy happens in the Senate, by resignation 
or Ollierwise, during the recess of the Legis! 
ture of any State, the Executive thereof may 
make a lemporary appoimiment, Now, without 
that clause ui the Coustiiulion, as there is a pre 
vious clause for the election or appomiment OY 
the Legisiature alone, Ll apprefiend that resigh® 








tion vi tne Sevator from New Hampshire. 


tion can be made only to the Legislature; 0& 
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cause that is the appointing power. But here is 
a subsequent clause declaring that when a va- 
eaney occurs during the recess, the Governor 
may appoint. This shows thata vacancy may 
occur by resignation, when the Legislature is 
not sitting ; and when a vacancy occurs during 
the recess of the original appointing power, it 
can be filled by the second appointing power. 1 
hold it to be necessarily true, that an office can 
only be resigned by returning it to the source 
whence itcame. Nor dol see that resignation 
in this case, if it were in the power of the Se- 
nate to accept it, would im the slightest degree 
afiect, enlarge, or diminish the power of the 
Governor of the State, in filling the vacancy. 
His power is derived from the Constitution, and 
the occasion upon which he is to exercise it is 
pointed out by the Constitution. And if the 
Governor is called on to exercise the power of 
appointing, he must be governed by the Consti- 
tution, and by nothing elise. Now, what is the 
language of the Constitution? [tis that if a va- 
cancy occur during the recess of the Legislature, 
by death, resignution, or otherwise, the Gover- 
nor shall appoint. Well, suppose you pass the 
resolution. A copy of it will ve sent, 1 presume, 
io the Governor of Illinois, to notify him of the 
action of the Senate, as was done in the case of 
Mr. Gallatin. What is the action of the Senate? 
lt ig to declare that the election of Gen. Shields 
was void. He must apply his own construction 
jot. in my opinion the vacancy occurs at the 
time when the judgment of this body is pro- 
nounced upon it, and not before. Although the 
eieclion Was void, none can doubt that the office 
was filled (as Senators have said, and I countless 
properly said) by the Senator occupying the 
offive as Senator de fucto, though not de jure. 
Now the distinction between de facto and de jure 
is perfectly inteliigible; the office was tull, 
ihougl the election was void. How was it full? 
Why, it was said, and | think properly said by 
the Senator from Georgia, that it was filled fro.u 
fecessary convenience and political necessity. 
Although the election was void, yet the office 
was filled from political necessity. When the 
gealleman chosen presented himself with his 
cerulicate of election, prima facie evidence to us 
Ol his title to the seat, he became invested with 
the privileges of office, and held them, though 
fis election was void, until the act of resignation. 
Aud the action of the Senate can amount to no- 
tuing more than to declare that the office is va- 
caul, when the Judgment is pronounced. 1| think, 
lien, it will be tound that it is not competent 
for Gen. Shields to resign his office to the Se- 
bale, or lo any Other than the power whence he 
derived it. | do not see that our action can in 
the slightest degree affect the action of the Go- 
vervor of Iijinvis. He must determine for him- 
sell. We cannot dictate to him. J.east of ali 
Can we coutrol him. Ihave regarded this ques- 
ion, nen, as one purely judicial. 1 should be 
exceedingly sorry, as 1 presume every Senator 
Would be, if our act should be liable to any mis- 
Consiruction or perversion; or if it should be 
Considered a reflection upon the justly distia- 
guished and gallant gentieman whuse case has 
Come belore us, necessarily, under the Cunstitu- 
lion, 1 cannot imagine, tur a moment, that it 
Will disparage him with the appuinting power, 
Orin tue estimation of his fellow-citizeus. But, 
il this were the case, it snould not ia the shight- 
degree atlect our action. I shall with pleasure 
Yule tur the amendment of the Senator trom 
Suuth Caroiina, as making the resolution more 
€Xplicit. 
_ Mr. Rusk said itseemed to him they were fall- 
Ng iuto auercor in regard to resignatiuns. A 
fesignalion Was vol the assent whica the Senate 
or ue Legislature gives to it, but the voluntary 
act of ihe Benator himself. The moment he ten. 
dered his resignation, he had absolved himself 
‘rou ail duty tu the Senate or the State, without 
auy Communication having passed between bim 
aud the authorities of the State. It was, there- 
lore, to his mind, but courteous, proper, and 
right, that the Governor should be notified of the 
'siznation, 

Mc. Jefferson Davis then made his motion to 
By (he wuole suvject upon the table, and it was, 
mA yeas and nays decided in the negative, 17 to 


‘ "he question then being on Mr. Calhoun’s 
Meudmenat, Me. Turney ruse and stated, that, 
lor tue reason that he did not conceive there was 
@ny question legitimately before ibe Senate, he 
Siuuid vole neiluer on Lhe amendment nor ou the 
Tesolution, He insisted that the only proper 
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course for the Senate was to accept the resigna- 
tion, and expressed the hope that the late Sena- 
tor from [ilinois, (Judge Breese,) had had noth- 
ing to do with intigating this investigation. He 
further insisted that the right to resign lo the Se- 
nate, had beenestablished by uniform precedents, 
and cited the cases of Governor Bagly and of 
Colonel Sevier, whose resignations were tender- 
ed to and received by the Senate. He did not take 
part with Gen. Shields or Judge Breese—he 
would do a favor to one as soon as the other— 
but he held that there was nothing now here for 
the Senate to act upon, and if the resolution was 
adopted it would be considered by the country as 
an act of persecution. 

Mr. Douglass referred ‘o the inconsistency of 
refusing to aliow his colleague either to hold 
his seator to resign. He referred to the numer- 
vus cases in which Senators had been permitted 
to resign directly to the Chair—to those of Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Reverdy Johnson. There seemed 
to ve a predetermination that his colleague should 
not go vut without being kicked out;—why 1s the 
name of Reverdy Johnson not called by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and why is the name olf 
James Shields called? Does not the same record 
show that both of them have resigned their seats? 
Is the Secretary of the Serate to decide this ques- 
tion against General Shields? If this sysiein of 
persecution isto be earried on by the Seuate 
against this gentleman— 

The Senator was here called to order by Mr. 
Mangum; but no point of order being made, Mr. 
Douglass proceeded. 

Sir, peraps f used a harsh expression; but, if 
itis pot per-ecution, why does the Senate make 
this distinction? The Senator from Virginia has 
denied the right of a Senator to resign to the 
Senate. Do we not recollect, sir, now, a few 
years ago, these galleries were filled and these 
lobbies crowded to hear the valedictory of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, who had 
resigned his seat in this chamber, and resigned lo 
ihe President of the Senate? Was the privilege 
then refused to him? He resigned to the chair. 
Was it asserted that he had norighttodoso? | 


believe, sir, that several distinguished Senators | 


at the jast session of this body resigned to the 
chair. ‘Where was no objection-made then. Oaly 
a few days ago an honurable and accomplished 
Senator trom Maryland resigned to the occupant 
of the chair, in order to take his seat in the Cabi 
net; and, sir, his name 1s dropped from the re- 


her representative, who has poured out his blood 
for the honor and fame of this country. And, 
sir, believing this, feeling it deeply, L trust Ishall 
be pardoned for showing some feeling on this oc- 
casion. 

Mr: Foote proceeded at length, to give the 
views in defence of Gen. Shields’ right to re- 
sign, remarking in the course of his speech, that 
as it was said in days of old, that no good could 
come out of Nazareth, so it now appeared to be 
declared here that no good can come out of Ire- 
land. If the act contemplated be consummated, 
it would be deemed by the people, in all time to 
come, one of the most flagrant acts of persecu- 
tion against a patriotic and heroic citizen ever 
perpetrated by a deliberative body—against a 
man whose achievements are engraven in im- 
perishable letters upon the history of our coun- 
try. 

Mr. Butler denied that there was anything in 
the simple question before them, to call for tha 
manifestation of feeling which had been exhibit- 
ed. He had for one, entertained none but the 
kindest feelings toward Gen. Shields, and if he 
had followed his own honorable instincts, instead 
of permitting the injudicious course of his more 
active friend s here, it would have been mtch 
better for him, and he would have saved himself 
much of the mortification to which he has been 
subjected. He did not stand there to vindicate 
his own motives, but he denied that he had acted 
from any pre-determined intention to ** kick Gen. 
Shields out.””» And he must also be permitted to 
add, that some of the laurels that Gen. Snields 
had gainei in the service of his country, were 
intertwined with those of citizens of his own 
State, mingled with the cypress, too. 

Mr. Underwood followed in opposition to the 
amendment, and to the resolution as at present 
amended. He did not think Gen. Shields enti- 
tled to his seat, but he desired the resolution 


/simply so to declare that Gen. Shields is not 
eligible to a seat in the Senate, as that the Go- 


vernor, he said, might fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Dawson had only risen todisciaim any in- 
tention of a predetermination to prejidge this 
question, He could not tor one, consent to have 
ii supposed by the country that he would engage 
in perseculing a distinguished citizen. He was 


| proceeding (to notice the remarks of Mr. Foole 


with some particularity, though without referring 
to him personally, when 
Mr. Foote inquired if the Senator alluded to 





cord of Seuvators. Llask why the name of my 
colleague is not dropped also, and whether this | 
distinction did not justily me, in the face of what 
| see around me, in saying thal here was some- 
thing that to my mind resembled persecution? 
Yes, sir, persecution of a man whose musiortune | 
it was to be born in @ toreign land; a mau, sir, 
who has shown his devotiun to this country, | 
think, by as many titles and by aS many glorivus 
deeds as those of any man living. Sul, Sir, that 


bim. 

Mr. Dawson replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Foote said that his remarks bad not been 
intended as specially applicable to any Senator. 
They were intended to be general; Dulhe was 
prepared to say that they were intended to be ap- 
plicavle to any one, here or elsewhere, who may 
feel them not inapplicable to hiusell. 

Mr. Dawson coutinued. They could not be 





man is not to be permitted to have extended tu 
him the decent courtesies that have never been 
reiused to mortal man Dcefure; pol, sir, tbe cour- 
les:y which you ave Dul a jew days age extended 
to a late member ol this body, now a Mewover of 
the Cabinet, upon resigning his seat. Why is 
this distinction manifested lo progeunce Coudewe- 
nation upon my colleague and to inflict an injury 
upon the State which | represent? ‘here ts ov 
case before you. No man can pretend that his 
vubject Is Lo vindicate the Constitution ; no man 
can contend that his objcct Is tu purge the body ; | 
ho man can contend tual the decision that yuu 
are aboul to make can have any practical effect 
upon this body. It is wot designed foc that. 
What, then, is it designed for? is it pot to fix a 
braud upon a distinguished ciliZeu aud a gallant 
soldier? Is it to aum an insull al ope of the so- 
vereign States of this Union? Is it that that tn- 
duces you to violate every practice that the Se- 
nale hus heretotore adopted in similar cases? 
Never before did you reiuse a member of this 
body the right of resignation. Never belore did 
you persevere in aiming a blow ala sovereign 
State, aller the subject-matter involved in the 
question to be discussed bad ceased to be a prac- 
tical question belore tue Senate. | trust, sir, if 
Ll have shown any degree of feeling upon the 
subject—if | have said a word that seemed un- 
courteous to the body—that 1 shail be pardoned. 
Certainly, sir, 1 would not do so willingly. 1 
hold in wo high reverence this body, 1 uvid in 
too high regurd every member of at, to saya 
word inat might seew ollensive or disrespectiul. 
But, sir, 1 beiteve in my heart tuat a tagraot 








wropg is about to be done to my Siale, aud to 


considered applicable to any one here—for no 
Senator could ve justly chargeable with a desire 
or intention to persecute one so distinguished in 
the service of his country as had been General 
Shields. He proceeded to a very able constitu- 
tional argumeut against Gen. Shield’s cight toa 
seal, closing wilh the expression of a opinion, 
that the Goveruor would have the power to fill 
the Vacancy. 

Mr. Cass.—I have listened with attention, if 
not with profit, to this long debate; andI have 
nol the vanily to suppose that Lcan add any thing 
to the stuck of information that has Deen elicited 
in its progress. \|thave heard a good deal of 
sound argument, of vivid declamation, and ot le- 
gal learning, aod | shail not altiempt to add any 
ining. 1 merely rise tv say that 1 shali not vole 
lor the resolutivu; foc 1 consider, with the Seva- 
lor trom ‘Tennessee, that it is an avstraction ; 
that it is a declaration that bas po practical ap- 
plicability lo any question that is legitimately 
pending vefore the Senate. Gen. Shields is ovl 
claiming a seat. It seems to me, therefore, that 
this declaration On our part is uot merely a work 
ol supererogation, but an assumption of power 
that does net belong to the Senate. In my opi- 
nion we might as well pass a judgment upon the 
qualifications of any other Seuator as upon those 
vt General Shields; and foc that reason | shail 
not vole, 

The question being taken upon the amendment, 
it was adopted. 

Mr. Underwood then moved to strike out the 
word void, aud insert ** dues not enlitie him lo a 
seal as such in this Dody.”’ 

Upvn this motion the yeas and nays were or- 
dered, and, being taken, were as foliows ; 
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YrAas.— Messrs. Atchison, Bradbury, Davis of Mis 
sissippi, Dougluss, Downs, Felch, Fitzpatrick, Foote, 
Jones, Norris, Rusk, Soule, Sturgeon, Underwood, 
and Yulce —i6. 


Nays.—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin. Bell. Berrien. 
Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clarke, Cooper, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dawson, Dickinson. 
Greene, Hamlin, Hunter, Mangum, Mason, Miller, 
Morton, Phelps, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Upham, 
Wales, and Webster.—28. 

Mr. Douglass then moved to amend by striking 
out all after the word **Resolved,” and insert the 
following: ** Thattkhe Vice President be request- 
ed to notify the Executive of Jiinois that the 
hon. James Shields has resigned his seatin this 
body.” And upon that motion he called for the 
yeas and nays. 

‘They were ordered. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. 1 do not perceive 
the object of this motion; because J am one of 
those who consider the resignation of the mem- 
ber elect from lilinois is properly to be made to 
his own State, and that the Senate has received 
notification thereof. He has withdrawn from 
the Senate. So far, therefore,as we are con- 
cerned, his resignation is complete. J voted for 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
because | thought it could dono harm. ‘The Con- 
stitution provides the mode of keeping the Se- 
nate full. ‘she Legisiature of the State has 
made au election, and whether the member 
goes oul by resignation, by rejection, or by any 
other mode than by the expiration of the term, | 
conceive that a vacancy such as is contemplated 
by the Constitution exists; and that a cause arises 
where, to preserve the tull number of Senators 
in the body, the Governor can appoint. Ido 
not intend, however, to dilate upon this, because 
} consider the case as having passed from us. 
But, as] intend to adhere to the line which | 
originally marked out, Lhave thought it proper 
lo stale to the Senate the reason fur this yote. 

Mi. Douglass. All that | have to say in reply 
fo my honorable friend is, that the Senate has 
endorsed the principie that a Seuator may re- 
sign to the Senate. 

Mr. Davis. 1 think that, as far as the Senate 
is concerned, the act is now complete. ‘The re- 
Signultion has been tendered aud the member 
elect has withdrawn. [lt is a matter now dDe- 
lween himself and the State. 

‘Tne question being taken upon the amend- 
ment, il was rejected by yeas and nays, a3 tol- 
lows: 

Y eas—Messrs. Cass, Chase. Douglas, Downs Fitz- 


patrick, Foote, Jones, Rusk, Soule, Sturgeon, Under- 
woud and Y¥ ulee—12. 


Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Balduin, Bell, 
Beri ien, Borland, bradbury, Bright, Butler, Calhvun, 
Ciarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis, of Massachusetts, 
Davis, of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Greene, 
Hamlin, Hunter, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Morton, 
Phelps, Seward, Snuth, Spruance, Upham, Wales, 
Watker, and Webster—32., 

‘The question was then taken on the resolu- 
lion as amended, and it was adopted withouta 
division. 

Mr. Webster moved that a copy of the resolu- 
tion, certified by the Secretary, be transmitted 
by the Vice President to the Executive of Ii: 
nos. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

‘The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business, and, after some time 
spent therein, adjourned. 

Friday, March 16, 1849. 

The Vice President, th accordance with the in- 
timation given yesterday, not being present, the 
Senate was called to order by the Secretary, Mr. 
Dickens. 

Mr. Mangum rose, and after remarking that it 
would be perceived the Chair had been vacated 
with a vew to afford to the Senate the customary 
opportunity to select a temporary President, 
moved that the Hon. David R. Atchison be unani- 
mously appointed; which was agreed to, and Mr. 
Aichison was conducted to the Chair by Messrs. 
Mangum and Cass. 

Mer Bell, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
reported Lack the memorial of the Western Che- 
rokees, yesterday presented, and moved, as it 
would not be possible tu act upon ital the present 
session, that it be laid on the table, and priated 
for the use of the Senate. Agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, the Secretary of 
the Senate was directed to purchase for the use 
of the Senate, one hundred and twenty copies of 
the work on the Treasury Department, compiled 


by Robert Mayo, ata price not exceeding five 
dollars per copy, 


— 


Mr. Hunter had leave to withdraw papers. 

On motion of Mr. Rusk, the serzeant-at-arms 
was authorised to employ the messengers, &c. as 
long, during the recess, as might be deemed ne- 
cessary. 

Mr, Bright submitted a resolution, which lies 
over authorizing the employment of Mr. B.F. 


Brown, as aclerk, under the direction of the 
Secretary. 


Saturday, March 17, 1849. 


The consideration of the resolutions submitted 
yesterday were postponed ; and after a brief Exe. 
cutive session the Senate adjourned. 


Monday, March 19, 1849. 


The resolution heretofore submitted by Mr. 
Rusk, authorizing the employment by the Ser- 
geant at Arms, during the recess, so long as may 
be necessary, of the messengers and fulders of 
the Senate, coming up in order, it was, alter de- 
bate, on motion of Mr. Bright, referred to the 
Committee on Contingent Expenses,—17 to 16. 

Mr. Foote subu:itted a resolution, authorizing 
the printing, in pamphlet form, for the use of the 
Senate, of 5000 copies of the opinions of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, in the case of 
* Norris vs. The City of Boston,” and * Smith 
vs. Turner,” the same to be printed in the same 
style and manner as the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are usually executed. Lies over. 

The Senate then went into Executive session. 


Tuesday, March 20, 1849. 
The resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. 





Foote, for the printing of 5,000 extra copies of 
the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 1n the 
cases of ** Norris vs. the City of Boston’? and 
* Smith vs. Turner,” annulling certain laws of 
New York and Massachusetts, and in regard to 
emigrant passengers, came up in order. 

Mr. Benton opposed the resolution on the 
ground that this was exclusively an executive 
and nota legislative session of the Senate, and 
that by therules such a resolution was in the 
nature of a bill, which required three several 
readings on three several Gays unless otherwise 
| ordered by the unanimous Voice of the Senate. 

Mr. Webster said that a resolution had been 
adopted a month ago, to print the usual number 
| for the use of the Senate, and he concurred ful- 
| ly with the Senator from Mississippi as to the ne- 
| cessily of printing the extra numer, if this can 
| be pruperly done within the rules of the Senate. 
‘The important constituonal question upon which 
‘the Judges had decided, rendered their decision 
|interesting to the people of the whole Union. 
|The Reports of the decisions of the Supreme 
| Court, as ordinarily published, reach but few of 
the profession, and scarcely any of the people. 

Mr. Seward said that into the port of New York 
the great tide of emigration was chiefly poured, 
and the frauds practiced upon emigrants had be- 
come intolerable. By the recent decision, the 
‘whole system adopted by the State had been 
|subverted, and emigrants were how frequently 
‘leit ina state of great destituuon. ‘The Legisia- 
ture of that State was pow in session, and desired 
to kaow what can be done to remedy the evil, 
that they may act before their adjournment. He 
was in lavor of the resolution, because It would 
euuble him to transmit, alan early day, impor- 
lant information to that Legislature, thougu he 
concurred maimly in the views of the Senator 
irom Missouri as to the policy which should be 
pursued in regard to the Contingent Fund. 

Mr. Badger also, for reasons which he stated, 
deemed the adoption of the resolution important, 

He argued that the objections of the Senator 
‘from Missouri were not weil-iounded, coniending 
| that it was pertectly cowpeteut for tee Senate to 
determive the question at the preseut Called ses- 
Siut, as the passage of the resuiuuon did nol ¢e- 
quire eiliher the assent of the other House or the 
signature of the President. As to the oiher ob- 
jecuion, that the rules require that the resolution 
‘shall be read three times on three several days, 
‘unless by the unanimous .consent of the Senate, 
if such was the proper construction, it had not 
hitberto been epiorced. ‘uis resvlution to print 
an eztra number, lie conceived, did come more 
strictly within this rule than did a resolution to 
print the usual number. He had no recollection 
of but a single instance in which three several 
readings hac been required of a resolution af- 
lecting the contingent fund, and that was a reso- 
lution providing tora Register for the Senate, 
which, at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Missouri, had been three times read, before its 
passage. He suggested an amendment of the 
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resolution, so as to provide for the printing of 
ten thousand, instead of five thousand copies 
which was accepted by Mr. Foote as a modifica. 
tion. 

Mr. Berrien opposed the resolution, though not 
for the reasons stated by the Senator from Mis. 
souri, (Mr. Benton.) He did not think it neces. 
sary for the information of the Legislature of 
New York, who must already be apprised of the 
character of the decision. Nor did he think jt 
proper, in this manner, for the Senate of the 
United States to take apparently an appeal from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the Uniteq 
States to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Dickinson said the object to be atlained— 
the general dissemination of the information cop- 
tained, was of so much greater importance than 
the mere question of expense involved, that he 
hoped there would be no opposition to the reso. 
lution. 

After some further debate, by Messrs. Foote 
Berrien, Butler, and Hunter, the resolution, as 
edited, was adopied by yeas and nays—23 ty 

The presiding officer Jaid before the Senate a 
letter from the clerk of the late House of Repre- 
sentatives, as follows: 


Cxiernk’s OFFICE OF THE 
House or Representatives, March 20, 1849, 


To the President of the Senate :— 

Sin: lt becomes my duty to notify the Senate 
that the Hon. Rudolphus Dickinson, late a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the Un» 
ted States, from the State of Ohio, departed this 
life, in Washiagton, this morning, at 5 o’cluck, 
and that the funeral ceremonies will take place 
to-morrow, at 12 o’clock, meridian. 

' Tuomas J. CAMPBELL, 
Clerk of House of Representatives of the U. S. 


Mr. Chase of Ohio rose and said :— 

Mr. President: | am advised that no case has 
hitherto occurred, of a death of a member of 
the House in this city, after the adjournment and 
during the Executive session of the Senate. | 
am, therefore, without precedent as to the course 
proper to be now pursued, but it seems to me 
highly fit that some appropriate action should be 
taken by this body, in reference to ihe anuounce- 
ment which has just been made. 

1 had not the pleasure of a personal acquaint: 
ance with the deceased. He was born, | be- 
lieve, in the State of Massachusetts. Without 
ihe advantage of foriune, he was compelled to 
rely upon his Own exeriions for the means of 
subsistence and the advantages of education. He 
was graduated, | understand, at Williams Col- 
lege, in the State of his nativity, and svop after- 
wards emigrated to the West, and fixed his resi- 
dence in Ohio. 

Here he prosecuted the study of law, and 
commenced the practice of his profession. Le 
was aflerwards appoinied by the General As 
sewbly a member uf the Board of Public Works. 
At the general election of 18438, he was. choseao 
amember of the 30th Congress, and was re: 
elected ljast fall by a large majority. 

l have said, Mr. President, tuat 1 bad not the 
pleasure of personally kuowing the deceased; 
but the trusts with which he was honored by the 
State of his adoption, and by his immediate con- 
stituents, who best knew his worth, compose a 
more appropriate eulogy than J could pronounce. 
1 beg leave to submit the following resolutions: 

Resolved, unanimously, That the members of the 
Senate have received with deep sensibility infor- 
mation of the death of the Hon. Rudviphus Dick- 
inso.u, late a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, and a member elect 
of that House trom the State of Onio, and thal 
they tender lo the relatives of the deceased the 
expression of their sympathies in this afflicting 
bereavement, 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate, as 4 
mark ol respect tor the memory of the deceased, 
will attend bis funeral to-morrow. at 12 o'clock, 
and wear crape on the leit arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, As a further mark of respect for the 
memory of the deceased, that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 


Wednesday, March 21, 1849. 


The Senate proceeded to Executive business, 
and when the dvors were again opened, 

In pursuance of the resolution of yesterday the 
members proceeded to the Hall of the House o! 





Representatives to attend the funeral services o 
the Hon. Rudolphus Dickinson. 
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Thursday, March 22, 1849. 

Mr. Foote submitted a resolution, requesting 
the Secretary of the Interior to transmit to the 
Senate all the papers relating to the application 
of John A. Rodgers for a pension, which was 
Jaid over. ; 

The Senate then proceeded to Executive Ses- 


sion. 


—_—_—_ 





Friday, March 23, 1849. 


On motion of Mr. Badger, it was resolved that 
the Secretary of the Senate pay to Thomas Peters 
two hundred and sixty-three dollars for extra 
services performed in the retiring and folding 
rooms. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Foole requesting the Secretary of the Interior to 
transmit certain papers to the Senate, was taken 
up and adopted. 

The Presicent, pro tempore, informed the Se- 
nate there was no further Dusiness before the 


Mr. Webster, from the Committee appointed in 
Executive Session yesterday, to wait on the Pre- 
sident of the United States and inform him, that 
unless he might have further communications to 
make to them, they were ready to adjourn, sent 
the following report to the Chair; which was 
read, ViZ: 

“That they duly performed that duty, and that 
the President requested them to inforin the Se- 
nate that he had no further communication to 
make tothem. He requested the Committee to 
tender his respects to the members of the Senate, 
and to say that ne wished ‘them all a safe return 
lo their homes, and a happy meeting with their 
families.” 


The Senate then proceeded to the considera- | 


tion of Executive business ; and after some time 
spent therein the doors were reopened. 
The Senate then adjourned sine die. 




















Speeches in Congress. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES McDOWELL, 


OF VIRGINIA. 


In the U. S. House of Representatives, February 23, 
1849, on the formation of Governments for New 
Mexico and California. 


The Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union having under consideration the bill to pro- 
vide for the support of the Post Office Department 
for the year ending 30th @&ne, 1850, and for other 
purposes, (Mr. Wuire, of New York, in the chair)— 

Mr. McDowell addressed the Chairman, and 
afler expressing his regret at being constrained 
by the state of business before the committee and 
the House, either to adopt the disorderly and ir- 
regular practice of speaking upon one subject 





Whilst another and a different one was formally | 


before the committee, or to forego the only op- 
portunity he might have of speaking at all, then 
proceeded, substantially, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, if it had been my good fortune 
to have entered upon the discussion of our terri- 
torial affairs at an earlier period of the debate of 
which they have so long been the subject, I 
would have considered it not only my privilege, 
but my duty, to have examined the constitutional 
questions with which they have been connected, 
as fully and thoroughly as my short hour would 
have allowed: but at this late period of the 
session and of debate also, after these very 
questions, in all their latitude, bave been dis- 
cussed here, almust to the hucdredth time, 
with unwearied elaboration, and oftentimes 
with great ability, it would seem that any fur- 
ther and formal discussion of them now was 
scarcely admissible. At all events, sir, 1 cannot 
but know, not only how irksome it would be to me 


to go over these questions afresh, but how utter- | 


ly hopeless also would be the expectation, on my 
partof reproducing them in auy more iwpres- 
sive ligits than those in which they have already 
been presented by my colleagues in opinion. 
Gladly, therefore, Mr. Chairman, as 1 would 
have gone into an examination of these questions 
ata more propitious moment, and fully as | had 
prepared myself to do so, and had intended to dev 
80 uutil within a few days ago, | shall mow leave 
them, and instead of any argument upon them 
Will proceed to offer some remarks to the com- 
mittee in vindication and support of the Dill 
Which proposes to admit our Mexican Territories 
Upon the footing of a State. 


Whether the bill which was originally re- 





| ported upon that subject in the Senate by an 
j; honorable member of that body from Illinois, 


——— ~ 


** The right of Congress to control the territories 
being given from the necessity of the case and in 
suspeasion of the great principle of self-government. 
ought not to be extended further nor continued ‘on- 
ger than the occasion might fairly require.” 

Here, in this declaration of Mr. Madison, him- 
self the most authoritative and soundest of all 
our constitutional expositors, we have all the es- 
sential elements of this territorial power admi- 
rably compressed into a single sentence, and 
stated with an analytical precision which forbids 
mistake, It results from the general ground here 
taken by Mr. Madison, first, that, the right which 


(Mr. Douglass,) or the substitute for that bill 
which was offered in this House by my kinsman 
and colleague from Virginia, (Mr. Preston,) be 
preferred, is, in my opinion, not very material. 
Upon the whole, I prefer the substitute, but will 
cheerfully vote for either. They both rest upon 
the same basis, and depend for their rejection or 
support upon the same general considerations. 
It is not pretended that either the original bill 
or the substitute for it 1s free from objections ; 
nor is it pretended that these objections shonld 


not weigh heavily against both in a different and 
less critical condition of the country than the 
present. But as these objections are temporary 
mainly, as none of thei are fatal in their na- 
ture, and as the advantages with which they are 
connected are of high national value, it is justly 
considered, | think, sir, that the measure which 
the bill and the substitute embody furnishes an 
honorable arid common ground upon which our 
conflicting opinio s on the subject of that mea 
sure may be mutually gi:en up, and our national 
ditliculties about it suitably and finally disposed 
of. As to the constitutional authority which it 
involves, that, | presume, will not be seriously 
questioned by anybody. 

The constitutional power to admit‘a State— 
that which this measure proposes to draw into 
immediate exercise—is a distinct, positive, ex- 





pressly-granted power, subject to no prescribed 
qualification of substance or form, which is at 
all applicable to the case in which it is now pro- 
pused to be exercised. The whole power, to- 
gether with every connected circumstance under 
which it may be considered necessary and pro- 
per to carry it into execution, is confided to 
lhe sound judgment and discretion of Congress. 
Whether, therclore, the Siate which it is pro- 
posed to admit, itself at the time being a terri- 
tory of the United States, ought or ought not to be 
kept for a longer or a shorter period in its terri- 
torial condition, or whether that condition ought 
to be dispensed with entirely, are questions which 








necessarily result from the exccution of the 
‘power to admit, and which it is for the discre- 
tion of Congress, and that only, to determine. 
| There may exist the very strongest and soundest 
reasons, in a particular case, why the territorial 
condition should be enloiced rigorously, and for 
a long period of time; and so tuo, on the con- 
trary, there may be reasons of equal obligation 
and authority, in another case, why this prelimi 

nary or vursery Condition of the territory should 
| be passed over altugether, and the embryo com- 
monwealth at once taken into the family of the 
States. ‘Ihe Congress of 1787, acting upon the 
necessities then existing, constituted a govern- 
ment for the Northwestern Territory upon the 
model of their own famous ordinance of that 
day. ‘the Congress of 1849, acting upon the 
vecessities of this day, and with a jurisdiction 
over the subject more plenary than that of its 
predecessor, may, at ils Own election, either 
constitute a government for its Mexican terri- 
tories as lerriories, or authorize them to consti- 
tule a government lor themselves as a State. 

On tnese alternative modes of action, both 
equally belonging to Congress, the formation of 
a government ior the territories as such, with 
reserved supremacy here, is most consistent with 
our legislative precedents ; but the admission of 
them forthwith into the Union under the guaran- 
tee of a republican form of government, aud with 
a State copsiitution established by themselves, is 
bul the exercise in another form of our admitted 
discretion in the case, aud is, withal, in the very 
strictest spirit of the Cunstitution itself, Our 
whole power over the territories Is a trust power 
'—a power which gives us the right to control 
| them temporarily, but with the obligation of ad- 
| wilting them al some time inio the Union, and of 
securing to them, when admitted, a republican 
form of government. Where this right to con- 
trol them ceases, and the obligation to admit 
|them into the Union begins, Is a point not settied 














is founded in necessity should be controlled by 
it, and hence that Congress should extend to the 
territories no further control or government than 
that which is demanded by the most general and 
indispensable objects of civil administration. It 
results also that the government of the terrilo- 
ries by Congress being a suspension of the great 
right of self-government by the people of the ter- 
ritories themselves, is admissible only whilst the 
necessity for it cont.nues, and should be surren- 
dered the moment that necessity—the justifying 
cause of it—is atan end. It isa yet further de- 
duction from these grounds of opinion, though in 
a much larger and stronger sense still—a deduc- 
tion from the whole scope and tenor of our re- 
presentative system and representative du\y— 
that whenever the case shall arise in which the 
necessity for establishing a territorial govern- 
ment shall be met and resisted by a stronger and 
intenser national necessity for pretermitting it 
altogether, that in that case the stronger neces- 
sity must be allowed to prevail, the territorial 


government be given up, and the young and ex- 


pectant commonwealth instantly taken into the 
lamily of the States. Whenever, in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, a smalier and a larger 
interest come into unavoidable conflict with one 
another, the smaller one must give way. And 
this is precisely the state of affairs before us 
now. 

We have, on the one hand, our national safety 
to protect—a duty which, of all others under 
Heaven, it is the most imperative upon us faith- 
fully and ioflexibly to perform: we have, on 
the other hand, a territory to provide with a go- 
vernment and laws—a duty ot far inferior inte- 
rest, to be sure, but not to be neglected. ‘These 
are the respective duties to which we are now 
called; and though they have often arisen under 
the same classification, aud have of.en been dis- 
charged in the past administration of the Govern- 
ment, yet never betore, as we all know and feel, 
did they enter into and blend so indissolubly with 
one another as theydo now. Inthe efforts which 
we have made to discharge our duly to the ter- 
ritories, plans of government for them have 
been offered and discussed here, which have been 
prolific of litthe else than public apprehension 
and alarm, which thus far have served only to 
array one great geographical division of the 
United States against anuther, and to stir up be- 
tween them a spirit of alrenation, animosity, and 
feud, as utterly inconsistent with the unity of 
their political relationship as dangerous to the 
continued maintenance of their common interests 
and common peace. 

In this gloomy conjunction of affairs a new 
plan of government for the Territories 18 prescn- 
ted—a pian of mediatiun and of peace ; one which 
has no Connection with any sectional interest or 
sectional feeling of any kind whatever; which 
stands aside from all that source of heart-burn-~ 
ing, jealousy, and disturbance, and which, hav- 
ing no serious constitutional objections tu encoun~ 
ter, promises, on all these accounts, to pul an 
immediate and pacific end to a most angry, lia- 
rassing, and fortentous national dispute. ‘These 
are iis general aspecis. As to ils more particular 
ones: what though it be new and untried and 
awkward—what though it consolidate into oue 
political community a vasl, unwieldy, discunnec- 





ied, and half-peopled region—what though it 
admits to the immediate enjoyment of ail the 


rights and privileges of American citizenship, 


| by the Constitution, anu therefore left by it to be | thousands of foreigners who kuow nothing about 
settled upon just such judgment as Congress may | ihem—what though it conflicts wilh our own 


jorm upon the judiciary nature of the power, and | preconceived determinations aod 


views upon 


upon the special circumstances In each Case IN | this subject, or rubs, peradventure, against any 
which it is their duty to exercise it. in a letter prearranged political calculations and hopes 
of Mr. Madison, which was addressed to Mr.| which any of us may evtertain,—what of ail 
President Monrve in 182) upon the subject of | these objections and all others that can be added 
the ** Missouri restriction,” and which lever has | to them, making the most of them and the worst 
bul recently been brought to light as part of an | of them—what are they all wheo gathered lo- 
appendix to a speech of an honorabie Senator | geiher and piled up to their topmost aggregate, 
irom Florida, (Mr. Westcott,) we find the fullow- | Pelion upon Ossa, but the small dust of (he Da- 
ing passage : lance when weighed against—whal it may fairly 
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hope to accomplish—the pacification an? verpe- 
tual union of more than twenty millions of free- 
men! 

Let us remember, sir, that our business is no 
longer the simple and comparatively easy one of 
framing the best possible government for a ter- 
ritory, considered independently and apart from 
its relations tothe Union. Our true business, on 
ihe contrary, is the very opposite of this : it is to 
provide a government for the Territories which, 
being constitutional and sufficient for them, shall, 
at the same time, be best in its primary reference 
to the peaceful relations, and therein to the uni- 
versal welfare, of the States. Our work in this 
matier is no longer limited to the Territories, 
either in its motives or effects. It goes, under 
the force and pressure of events to the whole 
country; it goes to all those vast and unuttera- 
ble issues fur good or evil which depend upon 
Maintaining or vol maintaining that country just 
as it now is—one powerful, prosperous, united 
whole. It is, thereiore, eminently and above all 
others, a work with which no carping, nor fault- 
finding, nor bigoted, nor sectiunal, nor petufog- 
ging spirithas anything todo. It is one which 
nothing less than the largest patriotism, earnest- 
jy, loyally, wisely operating for the very largest 
and boliest ends of public good, can ever ade- 
quately or rightly accomplish. It is a work of 
all for all—of each part for every part—of the 
entire country and of entire devotion to that 
country. And whilst we to whom it is confided 
stand here toexecule it asa common brotherhood 
for a common good, our ears must be heavy and 
our heart hard? beyond the ordinary lot of our 
kind, unless we hear and feel the voice of our 
mother-land, cOming up over all other voices, 
aid calling upon each one of us, io soft and thril- 
ling tones, ** My sop, my son, be true to thy trust 
—ve true tome.” He who, alsuch a momentso 
responsible to himself, so great in its issues to 
the country that has honored him—he who, at 
such @ moment, is afraid to be a good man, bas 
already, to say the least of him, begun to be a 
bud one. 

ji gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, are still tena- 
cious of their objections to the plen proposed, 
and do not find, wm the national difficulties by 
which we are surrounded, persuasives enough 
to relinquish them, let us jovk fur a moment to 
the peculiar structure of our Government, and 
see if We cannot derive irom that an audilional 
and sufficient persuasive for this purpose. ‘i hat 
Government—io use the languege which was 
employed by General Washington, as President 
of the Couvention that formed i, to recom 
mend itto the adoption of the people and the 
States—that Guoverument was founded ip “a 
split of amity and of mutual delereuce and con- 
cession.” Itistherefore, in ils Datuce and origin 
and history, and throughout the whole range ol 
ils purposes and provisions, directly opposed Lo 
everytuing that is sectivnal, separate, or peculiar. 
lt rejects as its worst and most fatal enemies all 
exciusivepess and all ‘uliraism, whether of opi- 
nion or of action. 
of any kind whatever, apd hence not vuly has the 
general policy of the Government bsen remaika- 
bly tree Irom the coulrol of extreme views, Dut 
whenever a patticular measure, patlaking vl that 
character, has been lortuilously forced upon i, it 
has never failed to go down, speedily aud cer- 
tainly, under the Moucraling ava equalizing spirit 
of the general systein. 

if you would mamtain such a Government as 
this iu its true and palional vigor, you must pul 
your shoulder to the foundation principles upon 
which it rests, and see that their strength aud 
Slavility are never disturbed. ‘This, tudeed, Is 
an indispensable saleguard iw all governments, 
no matter what their torw; for uk the parent 
principle of them ve relaxed, neglected, or muis- 
applied, languor, decay, or dissviulion will in- 
evilably fullow. 

Most of the governments of the world are 
nothing better thun modifications of the princi- 
pie of force, but they possess, in tuis very cir- 
cumstance, very great means ol supporting them- 
selves by the mere external power of organiza- 
tion. Our Governmeni, on the contrary, m 
botb its subdivided and ils compounded iorms, 
resting enlurely upon the voluulary priveipie or 
couseut ot the governed, Cab vever matulain it- 
seli upon the external aids of its machinery, nor 
otherwise in its healthy and legitimate vigor, 
than upon the supporting concurrence of the na- 
tional will, But consent in our case—ihe case 
of a Federative Governmenut—is the modified or 
harmonized will of the various parties cuilected 


into one, and 1s but another name for compro- 
mise ; and so, in fact, our Goverment is, to all 
intents and purposes, a government of compro- 
mise. Look away, sir, from all that you. know 
of the external history of the Constitution—from 
all that you have ever read of the opinions, sug- 
gestions, and statements of its framers; turn 
your eye inward upon the instrument itself; run 
itover line by line; count up all of its provi- 
sions, and COMPROMISE 1s the one outstanding 
feature which is inJelibly stamped upon every 
page of it. It was once said by a French critic 
of a fine literary performance which he was re- 
viewing, that after he had written the words 
bene, pulchre, optime, at the top of every page, 
his work of criticism was accomplished. So ut 
may be said of our Constitution—that after wri- 
ling the word compromise upon every partof it, 
your work of descriptive history is over, This 
is especially true of all those portions of it where 
the relative rights of the States are concerned. 
Wherever these rights were involved, there all 
a priort hypotheses of government, all abstract 
and theoretic ideas of perfection, were at once 
abandoned, and some conventional adjustment 
resorted to instead, by which the largest pract- 
cable measure of equality, justice, union, and 
contentment, was expected to be established. 
These, indeed, were the great and ultimate ends 
for which the Constitution was intended, a d no 
abstractions nor idealities of Government, nor 
any local or sectional objects were ever allowed 
to frustrate or thwart them. ‘The result was, 
that all the external, national, and aggregate in 
terests of the States were collected into and 
placed under the control of one central head, 
whilst all their separate and local interests were 
left to the home governments out of which 
they arose, and to which they properly belonged. 
Pressed as these States tad been to the very 
earth by the heavy foot of an unnatural power, 
even alier they had confederated with one ane 
other for mutual assistance, none better under- 
stood, from experience, than they did, that secu- 
rity and strength and, life itself, lay in their | 
f.0St intimate and Clusest union wiih cope another; 
thal if separated and disunited, they would not 





li associates with vu extremes | 





only be Jess capable by far both tor internal pros- 
| perity and external defence, but must svoner or 
Jater stuk under the grasp of some foreign usur- 
per, or under jealuusies, uggressions, and conflicts 
with oue anotnher. Union, then, was tbe wisuow 
vf our revclulionary day ; UNIUN is Lhe wisdom ol 
our day, and UNION will’ continue to be ihe wis- 
dom of every day that is yet to come, until the 
vations of the earth have no rapacities and no 
ambition to gratify, aud this pour beart of ours 
-—that world of iiquily within itself—bas no 
foul passions to icfluime, to misuirect, or defile 
il. 

The well-advised and cordial faith with which 
the Iramers of our Constitution committed theme. 
selves lo this great historic truth, and the politi- 
cal consequences lo which it led the way—that 
our highest wisdom was in closest union with 
one ahuither—is strikingly exemplitied in the cha- 
racter ol Lne constitutional Coucessious which they 
devised lo secure it. Louk lor example, al the 
representation im the Senate. ‘There you see 
every actual, and almost every possivle jmequali- 
ty between the associated States disregarded, 
and the States themselves made politically equal 
io each oiber. There you see Delaware and 
New York, the pigmy and the cCollossus of the 
Union, sitting side by side, the equal of each 
viher in dignity, and sharing alike iu the power 
and the counsels by which the allairs of eacn and 
viali are controlied. Huaviog a representation 
in this House founded upon numbers, the ~suaail 
States might reasovably have entertamed sume 
apprehensions for their security, unless supplied 
with the check of a unit or pulitical representa- 
tion in the Sevate. ‘They, theretore, demauded 
tuis—persisuingly and vehemently demanded it, 
declaring that they could pol surrender i with- 
oul subjecting theoiselves to the mere mercy ov! 
their Cuustitulional associates, which they would 
notdo. ‘This dewand, su periectly subversive ol 
the duminion, and so revoiling to the natural love 
of consequence and power im che larger States, 
was finally acquiesceu in. [ts clear justice in a 
lederative government, backed and eulurced by 
that ardent revoluliunary spirit, vol then extinct, 
which nauovalized everytuing, triumphed over 
every objection, and thus sec&ced its aduption as 
vue of the most marked and Conservative fea- 
tures of the whvie Constitution. 





would direct your attention, Mr. Chairman, as 
it is to the prine:ple on which it is made—the 
principle, namely, of defending the weak agains 
the encroachments and aggressions of the strong. “ | 
will not have,” said Isocrates, when treatine 
with certain Grecian States about the affairs of 
Athens—* I will not have,” said he, ‘ any guar. 
antee that you can offer us but this: that you 
shall not be able to hurt us if you would.” Thijs 
is precisely the guarantee intended by our Con- 
stitution; the weak were to be so protected b 
it that the strong should not hurt them if they 
would. Jt was not enough to the equitable and 
just and provident spirit of our Constitution. 
makers that the States, should, in al! respecis, 
be as safe and as well off under the Constitution 
then forming as they were before ; they looked 
and Jabored for something beyond this, and bet- 
ter than this. Determined to place every State 
in a sounder and safer condition than ever be- 
fore, they not only left it a sovereignty sufficient 
for ali Jocal wants, but they so labored as to 
possess il, at the same time, with a central head, 
which should be perfectly capable of defending 
it from all external aggression, and yet perfecily 
incapable of committing upon it any aggression 
of its own. 

After this brief and imperfect sketch of the 
compromise characier of the Constitution, I feel 
myself more at liberty to insist upon the repre- 
sentative duties which that character enjuins, 
ang to require, on behalf of the South, and as 
one of its representatives here, that its bigh au- 
thorities be executed jor the broad and national 
ends for which they were given. Our situation 
in the South, so far as any of the rights or inte- 
rests which attach to it can be subjected, even 
resullingly, to the action of Congress, 1s just that 
which some of the compromises spoken of were 
intended to provide for. We are a minority 10 
numbers ; we are a minority in interest; we are 
thus labouring under a douvle incapacity to de- 
fend ourselves, representatively, here, and have 
no other reliance, within the Couststution, for the 
protection of our rights and interests, when ques- 
tioned or assailed, except in the faithfur and 
righteous acministration of that instrument, un- 
der the limitations, for the objects, and in the 
fraternal spirit, in which it was formed. ‘This is 
our reliance; it may be what we expected it to 
be—a sale and solid reliance; ittmay be a worth- 
less and arolien one. Waatever it be, it is our 
constitutional all; and we are deltermmed to 
Stand upon it whilst it lasts. Should it fail us— 
which Heaven forbid !—and we as a consequence, 
be thrown off, unproteed and aggrieved, then, 
sir, in that dread hour, we shall jvok for such 
relief for ourselves, outside of the Cunstitution, 
as our whole case of exigency and of duty snail 
suggest. Meanwhile, and as ue wise and fil pre- 
veulive of avy such ultimate resort, we invoke the 
earpest and sistant use of all the sateguards and 
protecting energies of the Cunstitutiwn, And 
this we do with a confidence made stronger aud 
deeper by the fact that our own suuthern Siales 
were among the luremost to surrender the powers 
upoo which these very safeguards were esla- 
biished. What State, for instance, ever sacri- 
ficed as Virginia sacrificed, in coustiiuting the 
coequalily of the Senate ?—in admitting lo an 
equal participation with herself, even io the ad- 
Jusiment ol questions aflectuwg her own rights, 
sume States which would pot wave figured as a 
handbreadth upon the map of ber imueuse do- 
iinions? When this was done, (1783,) Virgwia 
was the most powerlul of all the States w tue 
Union; the most powerful in population, in 
Weallh, in physicai capability, in prospective 
growth, aud immeasurauly the most so iu pulill- 
cal influeuce and coztrol. Yet she surrendered 
these great advaplages, generously and withvut 
a murmur, that she might co-operate witli het 
sister Siates in building up a permanent, and as 
far as possible, a perfect cunstitutional saleguard 
for the protection of the defeuceless anu the 
weak. ‘Ihe feeble in interest or io numbers 
were never lo be trampled on by the sirong 0 
either or in both. This was the namunity wuich 
she labored aud which she sacrificed to esla- 
Diish; and this, therefore, with special and em- 
phatic justice, she is entitled todemand. Give 
io her, wherever the action of the Government 
touches her rights, that safely which she con- 
tributed so mucn aud So freely to secure tor tue 
benefit of others and of ail; give her this, and 
so jet her experience, aud su show on your 
part, that national geverosilty such as hers, 5 





But it is pot so much to the extent of the com- 











promise in this particular matter to which | 


vot ia all cases simple and unaduiterated nativo- 
al folly. 
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But Mr. Chairman, when I thus speak of com- 

romise, & desire to be understood as doing it 
with reference only to the general representa- 
tive duty which it imposes, but with none what- 
ever to the measure which | have been endeavor- 
ing to support, that of allowing our Mexican 
territories to take upon themselves immediately 
the functions and the independence of a State. 
So far from referring to that, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, as it seems to me, to present 
any measure upon any great or greatly contro- 
yerted subject of national policy, which, either 
constitutionally or otherwise, involves so little of 
compromise 10 it as that measure does. Consti- 
tutronally considered, it scarcely affurds ground 
enough upon which the subtiest expositor could 
support the most shadowy absiraction; whilst as 
a practical measure, coming into competition 
with other measures, it demands only that it 
should be preferred, that it should taxen be as a 
choice, avd is to that extent, and that only, a 
compromise. It calls upon no one to disavow 
his avowals. 1t asks nol that any member should 
repudiate or retract his opimions, The anti-pro- 
yiso man and the proviso man can both support 
itin perfect Consistency wilh what each of tnem 
has suid of his own vpinions, and what each has 
said against the opinions of the other. The anti- 
proviso member cannot and will not vole for or 
suppuet any act of this Government, by which 
ihe introduction of slavery into the ‘Terrilories of 
the United States from any of the slaveholding 
slates will be prohibited. The proviso member, 
taking the Opposite ground, will not, and cannot 
as he avers, give his vole or bis sanction to any 
act of this Government by which the introduc- 
(un of slaves from any quarter isto the territo- 
ries Shall be allowed. ‘Tus they stand, mutual- 
ly facing and delying Che another, and both cail- 
ing upon the greal geographical sections which 
icy Fespectively cepreseul, to stand up and sup- 
port them. Here it is, at this point, that the 
weasure now offered proposes to iuterfere: it 
proposes Lo slep in velore Lhe contending partes, 
aud cul off ali necessity for a decision upon the 
questiuus 10 Controversy between them: it asks 
lie privilege Ol making up a new record in the 
Malier, aud going to trial and judgment upon 
thal. Al proposes, in Olher words, to sink the 
whole question ula lecrilucial government with its 
loug train of difficulties, doubis, aud dangers, and 
tu enlerlata in place ol it the Question of at im- 
wmediale jormalion of a Siale government with is 
admitted fights aud admitted Jurisdiction. Our 
Whule emioil.ent with Oue auother here, re- 
lates lo the exteut of the legislative authority 
Winch Congress way constuuiionally exercise 
over the Lerealores, whilst \uey are subject to ils 
cunliol, We have no disagreement of opinion 
Whalsvcver as Lu Lhe powers and rights of these 
lermilones over their own affairs from the mo- 
weul her ‘Lerritorial Condition is renounced, aud 
(ie Stale couditiva is assumed. From that mo- 
mieul,as we all agree, they are absululely aud 
euluely mndependent of this Government in the 
teguiauion aud Control of iheir own internal cou- 
Cttus, aud have lhe full aod sovereign right ol a 
petlect Siale ly esiavlisl Just such system ul civil 
fights aud Civil lustitulivus as may be must agrce- 
avic lu Luemselves. 1 le measure velore us, wisely 
avulding the grouud of irreconciladie and hupe- 
less Uispule, puls iiseil upon thal ef our common 
agrcemenut, aud luerelure, wilh great justice, 
Cails upub us all lo come up aud support it there. 
It gives to westher Of Lhe aulagonist parties, what 
each une ol Luemd would doubiiess bave preterred 
—the liu ph of his own side. Ou the contrary, 
iL mediates velween tiem in a spiritoft frateruai 
aud periect Nuelily lu each, aud by inclining 
Uedber to Que wor Lue olher, 1k proposes and ex- 
pects lo accumplisi-the Wise aud just and na- 
livwal end, vl Setting the Claims Ol voth Consis 
lenuy Wiih the bhowor aud (he riguts of beth. Luok- 
lng ab ian this ligut, 1 Caunut bul regord it as a 
Stusviabie and Lappy measure ol veliverauce 
aid relics), Worthy vi all acceplation and ali as- 
Sisluunce, Lake Mt, aud Our lruudles are over— 
Our reassurance vl cordial aud permaveut dro- 
luechoud is complete. ‘Lue upheaving deep ot 
lhe public fleeing, the surges of which already 
break at our very leet, will be soothed al ouce, 
4d will sink back again inte a calm as smooth 
aud glassy as thatof a summer sea. But reject 
il, aud luilow up thal rejection Dy a oieusure ol 
StCliunal wrong, eulurcea Dy the stubborn will v1 
4 ceciional meajuriiy, aud awungst the wild and 
feariul issues wuich such a course wall furce inte 
lle, aud which no moital eye can loresce, it may 
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open up a pit for us all, only less horrible than 
that of the lost. 

Since the discussion of our territorial question 
commenced in this Hall, and the interest and 
agitation of it has extended to the country at 
large, we have heard more than ever before of 
a cerlain mysterious but malignant and corrupt- 
ing ** slave power,” by which, it is alleged, the free 
action of this Government and the liberties of 
our people are trodden under foot. ‘* Slave 
power!” Qh, sir, how the truth of history, in 
the very matter implicated, and how the warm 
and kindly sentiment of national relationship 
which glows inthe bosom of every American, 
wherever his home, how are they alike invaded 
and outraged by this offensive phrase. and the 
more offensive ends of sectional prejudice, ani- 
mosity, and deception, to which it is so often and 
so wrongfully applied ! Tne free action of this 
Government and the liberties of our people 
stricken down by the * slave power ?” Why, sir, 
does not every one of us know, that of all the posi- 
live or governmental checks by which the spread 
of slavery has ever been restricted, the most ellica- 
cious and comprehensive of all others, by a thou- 
sand-fold, is that which was pul upon it under the 
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| souri compromise”—according to which all sla- 
very was prohibited in the then territory of 
the United States not embraced in the ordi- 
nance of 1787, which lay north of thirty-six and 
ahalf degrees of latitude. I need hardly say 
that the real author of this restriction was hime 
self a slaveholding Representative of a slaive- 
holding State—Henry Clay, of Kentucky. Other 
persons than Mr. Clay may stand upon the Jour- 
nals of Congress as the formal movers and pa- 
trons of this measure, but the whole cotemporary _ 
history of the act is utterly false and worthiess, 
if he was not the master-spirit that conceived, 
matured, and carried it through. When this act 
was passed, the great body of the southern Re- 
presentatives voted against it. But since then 
they have not only acquiesced in it, and main- 
tained it inviolate, but have co-operated with 
others in applying it to Texas, and have proposed 
and pressed it as a ground of equitable settle nent 
for the controversy which now embarrasses aud 
divides us. 
Here, then, Mr. Chairman, we have a series 





' 


of legal acts, proceeding more or less directly 
from the hands ef southern men and southern 
States, alluf which have gone to restrict the 


lead, and with the hearty concurrence of slave-| institution of slavery, both in its limits and its 
holding statesmen and slaveholding States? Was| political strength, and all of which are entitled 
it not the restrictive or anti-slavery arlicle of the| to be heard as witnesses whenever the *“ slave 
ordinance of 1787, which, if nut prepared at the | power” that is spoken of, is arraigned for ils 


suggestion and by the hand of Mr. Jefferson 
hiuiself, was certainly prepared with his assent, 


monstrous and its constant atrocities upon free- 
dom and humanity! With these acts of beneli- 


and sustained upon the assent of Virginia also? cent legislation jet these accusers be content; 


Was it not this which has protected the finest 
lerritority we ever owned from the approach and 


| 


ihe presence of the slave ?—a territory of larger | 


Capabilities for the growth, and sustenance, and 
wealth, of civilized man, than any other equal 


area, it is believed, upon the surface of the gluve. | 


And yet, citizens coming {rom that very country, 
no less than citizens cuwing from otner places, 
rise up in the midst of us here, and brand with 
abusive epithets the very men and the very 
‘‘ power” that gave this magnificent empire a 
bridal dowry ‘to free labor and lo free soil.” 


} 
| 
| 


| 


} 


The check imposed by the Government, which | 


is next in the order of importance and of time, 
is the constitutional prohibition agatust the im- 
portation of siaves from abroad—a_ prohidition 


which was introduced into the Constitution upon | 


tie votes both of northern and of southern States, 
bul which would have gowe into eflect as early 
as 1804, instead uf 1503, the time fixed by thal in- 
strument, fad it not Veen for the sirenuous and un. 
relaxing resistance in the Convention of three of 
the norinern States— Massachusetis, New Haup- 
shire, and Convecticul. Virgioia, the greal* slave 
power’ of that day, and the one most reviled by 
lbis epithet al this day, stood up for the interdict 


on the foreign importation at tue earliest period. juint and common property of all. 


} 
| 
} 


} 


| precisely the same rights? 
be unequal? This question ts easily answered. 
This Mexican tere:tory being a conquest of the 


and, instead of harassing the Government and 
harassing the country with fanatical and uncon. 
Stilutional efforts to enlist the sanction and the 
power of jaw yet further on their side, let them 
be thanful for what has been done, and leave all 
else to the controlling and natural iofl ence of 
lime and events. 
| may as well advert, Mr. Chairman, at this 
point as at any other, to a practical question 
which ts oftentimes asked by gentlemen here 
Who insist upon the exclusion of slavery from 
our Mexican territory, and who maintain, at the 
same time, that such exclusion does not prejudice 
or impair, in the least, the full and equal right of 
the South and of her citizens to the use and enjoy 
ment of that territory. We are asked lo say, how 
much exclusion can impair this equality, seeing 
that northern and southern citizens, and all others, 
when they go into the territory a3 inhabitants, go 
there under the operation of the same law, aud 
live there in the possession, in all respects, of 
How, then, can tney 


United States, effected by the united resources 


of ail both men and money, ts ae ae ine 
This ts 


Massachuselis and her colleagues at the latest. granted. As tue joint and common property, 


Virginia, disregarding her own interest, 
willing, at the earliest hour, to sweep the traffic 
irom ithe sea, and tu leave those **tiuman car- 
goes’ that we hear ol, lu the wretched land thai 
produced thea. 
leagues, Daulking alan ardour so generous as this, 
dropped imto the rear of Virginia, aud ciung, per- 
sevevogly clung, to the profits of the trade, to 
the last nour tual their associates in the Coaven- 
tion would allow. And thus, by different modes 
of action on this one subject ol slavery —fuster- 


was, 


then, of ali, it is, of course, free and open to 
the use and occupation of ail, and that without 
any precedent or qualifying conditions, which, 


|acting on a part only, would have the ellect of 
Massachuseus and her cole! 
| try from one another. But exciude slavery, aud 
you do this: you establish conditions, and there- 
by distinctions, where there should be none. 
‘Ene southern citizen owning slaves would be 
| obliged, under this exciuston, to dispuse of them 
‘vefuie he could settle 1a that territory, and must, 


distinguishing individuals or sections of the coun- 


log itian the early days oi the Government, de- | of course, enjoy his share of the comuon pro- 


vuouncipg it in we latter—our vorthera frieuds 


have cuoutrived, by a process of tugenully charac- | conditions, first to be complied with. 


perty upon cvn ditions, aod perhaps emOarrassing 
‘The vor 


leristicaily yankee, [1 speak descriptively, not dee! thera citizen having no slaves lo dispose vl, set- 


risively,} tv make out of it pecuniary capital 
then, aud political capital now. Never was tuere 
amore avallaDie subject in the hands of work- 
men more Willlug of more Cunaing to Control it. 
Ihe widow’s Cruse, Which Could not be exhaust. | 
ed by pouring vul, is buta poor and faimt em- 
Diem of ils vaiue tothem. This, though ines- 
bauslible, never grew greater. That did and 
duss. No matter how oppusite the uses to which 
these inadagers Nave uppiled i, Whether lo thuse 
ol merchauuise or of puiiics ; ne malier waether 
they nourished their Opulence in former years 
irom the tears of the slave, or point lo them now 
in the homes Of others, lo arouse the horror, aud 
30 to shape the legislation of the country, bo 
matter what the form io which they treat, or by 


| 








les upon and enjuys his snare of the common 
property without conditions. la the one case, a 
separate and pre-existing right, coustilulioually 
and legally established luc many geueratiuus, 
must be given up befure a common right ts al- 
lowed to be used. ln the other Case, (nat Com- 
mon right 1s laid open to immediate use, without 
requiring as a pretiuminary thereto the sucreader, 
or the cummutation, or the disposal of any other 
right whatever. Whalsortot eq raiity ts there 
here? and how is it possible thal the very pre- 
lence of it, co-existing with such a stare vi lucts 
as this, can be oiherwise than vifeusive, Dull Lo 
ihe feelings and the un Jerstanding of the party 


aggrieved? ; 
“Upen this view of the effect on the relative 


which they metamorphose this subject of slavery, | riguis of the ditferent sections of the coun.ry, 


iL springs up to their hands in Ove never-ending, 
vul lucreasing Lacvest or advantage, 

‘There is yet another restriction of law which 
lias been placed by this Government upon the 
geographical limits of slavery—that which was 
placed upon it in 1820 by the well-known ** Mis- 








which must necessarily result (rom the proposed 
exclusion of slavery frum the Lerritores, we, Wu 
represent the Suuth, have adundaot reasuns uf 
right and Of jusiice to demaas of our associates 
here, thal no such exciusion shail be sauctivoned 5 
and that no territorial government shall ve forced 
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upon us by the arbitrary use of their majority- 
power, by which tke fundamental and cherished 
principle of our perfect constitutional equality 
shall be so painfully and hazardously set aside. 
To this demand, besides the sophism examined, 
tbat that exclusion works no.inequalily, we are 
yet further answered by these associates (Wath 
but few exceptions) that they cannot and will 
not countenance any government or any law by 
which slavery may be ex®€nded. to Territories 
now free; that,in their judgment, slavery is a 
false, cruel, and evil institution, the * extension” 
of which, so far as it may depend upon them, 
they are determined to resist at all hazards. 
‘ No caxtension”’ is the short but comprehensive 
dogma under whien the rights of the South, in 
this matter, are to be sacrificed, and the stability 
of the Union itself knowingly put into peril. Let 
us inquire into the practical purpose thus declar- 
ed, aud see whether it is in any respects worthy 
of the serious, and it may be, the fatal conse- 
quences which are so boidly and daringly risked 
to maintain it. This * non-extension,” though a 
fallacy, as | thmk 1 can show, in its main and 
subsiantial idea, is nevertheless a term, as we 
are given to understand here, of overshadowing, 
and in certain regions of our Republic, of caba- 
jisiic power. [tis there the Shibboleth of poli- 
liclans—to ullter which aright, is to live—to 
stammer over it,is to die. lt bas power to throw 
instantly open to its advicaies the door of this 
Halli; it has the power as instantly to shut it in 


the face of ils oppusers, and so condemn them to | 


penitence or to obscuriiy. lu this, it is like the 
** open sesame” of the Arabian Tales, which had’ 
Ouly to be spoken clear and strong, with empha- 
sis and unction enough, and at once the rucky 
door to which it was addressed lying open, ot- 
fered a cavern oi gold fur tthe spoil of the spokes- 
man. So here, let the words ‘ non extension” 
be only spoken out by souwe iree-soiler, with po 
Mussuiman faih, but with a hearty and believing 
spirit, and our Own barred-up aud beavy door 
swings wide open to the speaker, and admits him 
to a share of richer treasures tuan were ever 
found in the cave of Abdallah. 
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or to New Mexico, makes one less in some of the 
States. Let them be taken by thousands or by 
tens of thousands, it matters not, the whole pro- 
cess of filling up the territories with them, whe- 
ther faster or slower, is a process for reducing, 
pro tanto, the numbers of them where they now 
are, and, consequently, amounting, in national 
effect, to neither more nor Jess than a transfer of 
these people from one portion of the United 
States to another. And not only is this true of 
the first effect, but also of the ultimate effect of 
this transfer. For the siaveholding States, being 
altogether as fruitful in the production of every- 
thing necessary to human subsistence as our ter- 
ritories are, the people that inhabit them are 
just as remote as any equal numbers in the terri- 
tories could be from the period when their natu- 
ral progressiun would be checked by the scanti- 
ness of food. Whatever, then, the number to 
which the cmigrant slaves aud their posterity 
might grow up in the territories, if admitted 
there, it will be, allowing for the difference at the 
outset, substantially the same as that to which it 
would have grown up in the States, had none of 
them ever been removed. Now, as the original 


supply of slaves for this emigration must be fur- 


nished by the slaveholding States, whose own 
numbers must thereby be reduced by the exact 
amount of that supply, aud as tieir reproduction 
in the territories is in no degree greater than io 
the supplying States, it is clear, that whilst a 
fragment of the slave population has changed 
an old residence for a hew ove, the population, 
in other respects, is just what it was. Nota 
solitary human being has been made a slave by 
the * extension” who would not have been one 
—necessarily and inevilably one—had such ex- 
tension never taken place, and never been dreain- 
As the extent of personal slavery can- 
not be changed by ils transler to the territories, 
what is it thatis to be changed? Not the per- 
sonal hardships of the condition, and not the 
legal enactments by which that condition is se- 
cured or enforced; for it is, in no respect, even 
supposable, either that the treatweut of the 
slaves will be harsher in the territories than 1 


But, sir, to the words themselves: in what) (he States, or that the property or police jaws 


sense are we to understand them? As far as] | 
have understood the geulilemen who use them, | 


they du not place their objections to slavery 
upon the ground thal it covers any particulas 
superficies of the country—as Alabama, or Loui- 
siava, or Texas, for exawpic—or upon the 
ground that amay cover any other superticies 
but upon that of ils instrinsic qualities: sla- 
very, as established amongst us, being in their 
judgmenta prejudicial and a wicked iustitulion 
—wrong in principle, wrong in practice, wrong 
every way—and one, therelore, (he strength aud 
ihe growth of which, aud the personal sufferers 
from which, cught never to be increased by any 
actof the Government, and never shail ve by 


which govern bim there wil differ iu any mate- 
rial point from those to which he hus elsewhere 
been sutjected. If slavery, then, in its most 
important aspects, in its personal, oumerical, 
moral, and legal aspects, is unchanged, if not 
unchangeable, by its adimission into the territo- 
ries, Where is the harm which comes of this 


“extension,” that it should be so turiously and 
Lhere is but one solitary | 


relentlessly resisted ? 
element vi increased strength or power to sla- 
very which this extension can involve, aud that 
is the political one which may contingently 
inure to it from an increased representation in 
the United States Senate. Should the admission 


of it into the territories result, as it probably 


wby actor concurrence of theirs. ‘This is their! would, in the final recognition and establishment 


ground, And if the gentlemen who take it can 
vuly show, that Dy extending this iustilulion 
inilv. our Mexican territories its basis is made 





of it under their State constitutions, there would 
result with it the advantage of being represented 
by additional members in the Senate ; and in 


Hhimer and dceper than ever—that stronger sup-| that particular, and that only, the extension 
ports of law are thereby provided to fuster aud | would bring along with it an unquestionable 
sustam i—-that a new condition and havit of so-! gain. In this House there would be none. The 


clely more favorable to ils Coulinuauce than apy 
pre-existing one is established—that when it is 
eXtended in that direction it is nol correspon- 
dently weakened in avy other, and thal the uum- 
ver oi Slaves 18 actually increased by ine pro- 
cess; if they can show that by these means, 
collectively, or by olher means of equivalent 
eflect, the mstitutivn of slavery, considered as a 
whole, is rendered by ils adwission into those 
teriiiories a more poweriul institution than ever 
—betier sustained by law, by social prelerences, 
by private interest, and more incapable, through- 


oulthe length and breadth of at, of voluntary | 


control,—then they will make out a case o1 real 
ahd substantial * extension,” aud not of ideal 
only. But, Me. Chairmau, 1 deny that the ad- 
mission Of slavery iio these territuries will be 
jollowed by aby such general aud imvigorating 


consequences Lo liseli as these, and deny, there- 
ture, tual the ** extension” of 


substanual 








represeulation in it being founded in numbers, 
the whole of the slaves who would be counted 
for representatives in California and New Mexi- 
co, but for their removal there, woula have been 
added, with all their increase, to tne count or 
reckonivg of the States from which they were 


taken. 


In this House, therefore, the strength of slav- 
ery will pot be increused a particle by its dep 
recated extension. In the Senate it will be, aud 
itis justand right, upon the whole spirit and 
structure of our Government, that it should be. 
We of the South, as | have already said, are in 
adouble minority—one of numbers and one of 
interest; and on vebaif particularly of our inter- 
est minority, we are eutitied, consistently with 
the defensive priuciples of our political system, 
lo erect aby adequate constitutional protection. 

A minority 19 vumbers may be so identical in 


it thither, 1G aby | sympathy and interest with tue wajortty in num- 
sense, Is au extension atall. Nay,! bers as to enjoy, practically aud in fact, the full 


sir, 1 go further than this, and maitain that| benefit and proiection of the majority power. 
such admission, su far irom being an“ exten | But this can never be the case wilh the minority 


sion” of invigorauion of the system ol slavery, is 
op the other hand, ove of the direct meaus by 
which its ullimate extioction (should that be 
ever vesiec by the people who have sanctioned 
aod whe only have the right to control it) may be 





in interest, as we have some painful occasion to 
know. Our interest is separate, sectional, and 
peculiar—at all points an mterest of antagonism ; 
udversary, as our constitulional colleagues allege, 
to their feelings, their babils, their convictions oj 


rendered more accesible and more easy, very right, and their sense of public duly, to sanction 


slave, be it recojlected, that is teken to Calitornia! of maintain it ;and hence it is an juterest which sing deficiency of labor for the full occupation 


—————_., 
is especially liable to attack and aggression, ang 
will be sure to suffer from both uuless Protecteg 
by a sufficient constitutional shield.—This would 
be afiorded, in some measure, by adding direc) 
to its representation in the Senate, and afforde, 
precisely on the same principle on which tha 
representation was originally granted to suc} 
Stutes as Rhode Island and Delaware—the priy, 
ciple, namely, of defending the weaker againg, 
the power and aggression of the stronger. By 
even then, with all the benefit of new and aug. 
mented numbers in the Senate, the whole neces. 
sities of our case wil] not, at last be reached ; for 
to other minorities, we are destined to that of , 
minority of States, as well as uf population an; 

interest. 

Turn your eye upon that part of our nationa| 
map which :s ye! to be parceled out into States, 
the Mexican territories included, and it would 
seem that the probable and natural division of i; 
would be into about five new slaveholding Staies, 
and six or eight non-slaveholding or ** Free-soj|” 
States. Add these five to our present stock of 
fourteen, [for 1 do not reckon DeJaware amongst 
the slavet.olding States,} and we shall have nine. 
teen States; represented by thirty-eight Sena. 
tors. Add the new tothe sixteen free States, 
and they will amount, at the lowest estimate, 
to twenty-two in all, having forty-four Senators, 

Thus, upon the supposition that New Mexico 
and California should both become slaveholding 
States the other States -have now, and will con. 
tinue to have, uw fixed, established, and immoya- 
ble majority. Their present majority, also, in 
this House, is obliged to become progressively 
greater anu greater, al every successive reap- 
portionment of ils numbers. Almost all of the lo- 
reign and almost all of the internal immigration 
is also to them ; and, and what is more, it is in 
the power of their Representatives in Congress, 
being a majority of the whole, so to dispose of 
this territorial subject as to stimulate that em. 
gration from the slaveholding States to greater 
and more mischievous extent than ever. 

Although it would be easy, Mr. Chairman, to 
illustrate the nature and effect of that * exten- 
sion,” so denounced and so resisted by gentlemen 
here, in still other aspects, yet enough has been 
said, | think, to show that the main idea which 
it conveys to the popular mind is a deceptive and 
wistaken one, thal, in pointof fact, the exten: 
sion of slavery lo the territories will not and 
cannot make one single human being tn this coun- 
try a slave, who would not have been one wilth- 
oul it; thatit will not render the personal con- 
dition of the slave a particle harsher than now; 
that it will not render the rights of slavery, asa 
soc'al or legal system, a particle stronger than 
now; that it wili not add anything whatsoever 
to its strength, except, cuntingently, in- its greal- 
er political representation in the United States 
Senate, and that the addition so made to it there 
is not only in the strictest accordance with the 
guarantee principle on which that braneh of 
Congress, for just such cases, is constituted, but 
falls short of tuil and perfect protection, because 
of t hat ultimate minority in which the slave- 
holding States are destined to remain. 

We thus see, Mr. Chairman, what extension 
will not do. Let us reverse the picture for a mo- 
ment, and see what it will do, not politically, but 
practically. 1t will co-operate with other causes 
already existing for the gradual transter of slaves 
from situations where their labor is least valua- 
bie, to where it will be most so; that is, {rom the 
grain-growing to the planting regions of the Uni- 
led States. Wherever sugar and cotton-growing 
lands could be had in these territories cheaper 
and more productive than similar lands in the 
States, they would be bought up and seitled with 
slaves, and these to that extent, would be draia- 
ed off from their present abodes into them. ‘This 
deportation of slaves for the very purpose of set- 
ling such lands has been steadily going on for 
many years amongst the States themselves, uolil 
atlength it Las come to mark itself upon the 
condition of property and the structure ol socicly 
in some of them ; Virginia, for instance—by cev- 
sequences of the mest decided and almost revo- 
tionary kind. Furst, the anoual reduction of the 
black race by removal is equai to, if not greater 
than his natural annual increase. Second, this 
reduction of black labor opens up many ewploy- 
menis, especially mechanical employments, 10 
the easier and more profitable pursuit of the 
white man, aud thus discourages his emigration 
from the State. Thirdly, this reduction nas the 
further effect of leaving a progressively increa- 
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and tillage of the soil, and so throws out of us; 
and into market immense quantities of improve | 
jand, which, far exceeding the wants and th 

means of local purchasers, are left to grow on 

into greater and greater amount, until by-and-by 

—perhaps at this hour—habitations of a comfor- 

table kind, and of indefinite extent, can be had 

upon better terms in the oldest, and, commercial- 

ly considered, the best portions of that ‘* ancient” 
Commonwealth, than eten in the unpeopled 

wilds of the “ far West.” These causes, combi- 

ning with one another and with other causes, 

have so operated upon the relative growth of the 

two races in that State, as to be daily adding to 
the more and more decided preponderance of the 

white one. Ifthey are allowed to work on as 
they have already done and are now doing, espe- 
cially if the auxiliary and stimulating cause ofa 
free admission of slaves into the Territories be 
superadded, it is evident, as their number, both 
absolute and relative, will grow less and less, 
that the whole system of slavery iv Virginia, will 
be placed in a new and more controllabie relation 
than it has ever stood in before. When, under 
the uniform and wholesome law of private in- 
terest, the black population of Virginia and 
Maryland and North Carolina, Missouri or Ken- 
tucky, quietly empties itself out upon the sugar 
and the cotton lands of the territories, or of the 
jower south, where the torrid sun is so propitious 
to their constitution and labor, aud when, as a 
consequence of this removal, freemen enter into 
and occupy the homes they have left, what is 
there in this to lament? What shock does it in- 
flict upon personal humanity or general free- 
dom, that those of us here who are tie professed, 
il pot the exclusive supporters uf both should de- 
nounce and deplore it? 

But, Mr. Chairmain, let this transfer of the 
slave to the lower, mere congenial, and more 
profitable latitudes of the South be stopped ; 
begin the stoppage of it here, by shutting him 
out of your territories in Mexico; let that act of 
yours be followed as it surely would be, by pro- 
hibitory acts on the part of the slaveholding 
States themselves, mutually forbidding importa- 
tions from one another, then the relative progres- 
sion of the black over the while race will rapidly 
advance, and a disastrous future to them both 
will begin at once to be shadowed out. Not only 
is the increase of the black race greater under 
all circumstances than that of the white, because 
of the absence, in their case, of all prudential 
restraint, but when no emigration ts alluwed to 
keep down that excessive growth, it will fuliow, 
of course, that that race will absorb all the occu- 
pations upon which the laboring part of the white 
one can live, and they, as a consequence will be 
driven away. When all the field labor, when ail 
the handicraft trades, such as Carpenters, coopers, 
tanners, blacksmiths, shoemakers, &«., are en- 


grossed by the slave, and taken away from the 


resources of the labouring white man, when, in 


addition to this, the hopes and means of common 
education are all cut off by Contiguous settlements 


of slaves over whole districts of country; when 
this comes to pass, what earthly consideration 
can prevent a laboring man so situated from in- 
siantly picking up his family aud going to some 
other community where be might hope to im- 
prove and better their condition ? Nothing could 
prevent him. Thus throng after throng of this 
class—amongst the very suundest and best of ail 
—would pass away {rom amongst us, almost as 
numerous and as unreturning as the passengers to 
the tomb; and so they would continue to pass 
away, until, by-and-by, in the course of a tew 
generations, the whole population iu our slave- 
holding States would be reduced to the slaves 
upon one side, and the masters and mauagers on 
tue other—a disproportion so great, so paipabie 
lo every eye, so suggestive to the slave himself of 
the fearful secret of his gigantic physical power, 
that nothing could take trom bis heart the lemp- 
tation to try it, aud try it he would, no matter 
What the consequences; and thus catastrophe 
would follow catastrophe, and out sunny aad 
happy south would be covered over wilh scenes 
of conflict and of weeping. Concentrate the 
slaves where they now are, and sirp us by 
that very actof the energies aud protecting pre- 
sence of the laboring white man, and the bivody 
Process of St. Domingo emancipation will be 
tried amongst ourselves—vainly, but yet afflict- 
ingly tried. 

Lhe only preventive for this which is at our 
Command, the only constitutional mode in which 


for. its diffusion. 
let it go, unrestrained, wherever it is thought | teachings of time. 


Let it go into the territories ;| be patiently left to the developments and the 


most to its interest to go—to the ends of the earth,| Some of these, as they have gradually come to 
if it were possible. You thus cut up the great | be seen and apprehended, are beginning to shine 
mass of it into fragments, which you divide or | forth with impressive and instructive significance. 
parcel out amongst a greater number of States, | Take the-color, for instance—a mark of perpe- 
thereby rendering it compartively harmless for | tual separation from the white man, but a bond 
evil, and thereby, too, so reducing the magnitude | of perpetual uvion and sympathy with the ne- 










of it, wherever considered a burden, that each 
particular State upon which it presses will be 
better able than before to cope with and to mas- 
ter it. 


gentlemen here so strenuously and so acest 4 
resist. Instead of dividing out and draining off | 


vast storehouse of conflict and calamity. 


danger; but if they are choked and dammed 
across, and the Jiving and swelling waters, 
thrown back upon themselves, are to be pent up 





into an impending deluge for the overwhelming | 
of embankments and all that they were raised to 


Well, gentlemen, go on with your schemes; 
carry out your proposition 
free soil” to the uttermost ; rule out the slave 


true and loyal partner in every extremity for 


down and submit to conditions as conditions pre- 
cedent to such enjoyment, which, or the equiva- 
lents of which, in your own case, you would 
indignantly refuse; do all this, and do it in such 
a Way as will go the farthest to offend her sense 
of justice and of constitutional right—to wound 
her honor, to mortify her quick and generous 
spirit; and what, at last, will you have accom- 
plished by it all? What amount of public good 
at all commensurate with so much sectional 
wrong? What, in fact, will you have done by it, 
-except to depopulate the South in a great mea- 
sure of her white inhabitants, and to put the 
residue, together with their siaves, in a state of 
aggravated and appalling danger to one another? 
This is all that you will have dore. And is this 
an achievement, worthy of your philanthropy and 
your labors? is this an object for which, in the 
judgment of patriots, statesmen, and christians, 
the angriest passions of the country ought to be 
aroused, its great divisions thrown into commo- 
‘tion with one another, and our blessed Union 
itself brought into danger—that Union which, 
next to personal liberty (and itis a high protec- 
tor even of that) is to every American the rich- 
est of all the public treasures which Heaven has 
to.give—that Union which, considered even as 





protect. 
of “free labor and | “hose progression, though not limited like that 
| of some of the lower animals to the first genera- 


from your territories ; rule out the South, your | tion, is nevertheless so arrested by luuacy, idiocy, 


seventy years; rule her out from all due parti- | 
Cipation in these territories ; use all the liberty | 
and all the faculties which your union with her | 
has imparted to yourselves to crush her right to | 
a coequality with you in the use and enjoyment 
of a common property; call upon her to bow | 


| 


groes themselves. It is and ever has been pro- 
hiditory of all complete amalgamation between 
the races, and thus preserves amongst us all the 
physical characteristics of the African just as 


But this is the exact remedy in the case which | they were impressed upon him at the hour and 


in the land of his birth. But this separation of 
the races, with the ultimate and providential de- 


this population, they are for hedging it in; they | sign, It would seem to maintain on this continent 
ere for accumulating it mass upon mass into one | all the physical peculiarities of the Airican on 
Like | his own, would never have been effectual had it 
a turbid and swollen stream, if its channels are | been left to the mere caprices of sentiment or 
open and unobstructed, it will flow on without | taste founded upon varieties of color. 


These 
might have been overcome, and the peculiarities 
lo be maintained consequently lost. They ate 
therefure placed beyond the law of taste, under 


and confined, they will gather, wave upon wave, | the protection of another physical law which 


lies far deeper, operating independently of all 
human will, and entureing itseli under the stern- 
est and severest of natural penalties. ‘The off- 
spring of the two races is a bhybrid—an offspring 


blinduess, deatness, and duimbness, and other the 
most crushing infirmities ** that flesh is heir to,” 
that it can never become the sound parental 
stock of a sell-maintaming population.* 

Here, then, we have always belore us, the re- 
markable phenomenon of one race of ma.kind 
living, and living for upwards of two hundred 
years in the midst of another race, and yet inca- 
able, by reason of natural laws, of disappearing 
by incorporation wilh ik and thereby incapable 
also of lumpairing or lusing any of its original and 
native characteristics. ‘Ihe final cause of this 


| phenomenon must be looked for either in that 


primitive doom upon Canaan by which he was 
sentenced to De * a servant of servants unto his 
brethren,’ or it is to be found in some high and 
renovating function which the American siave 13s 
yetto fulfil inthe redemption of the continent 
irom which he came. 

Besides this physical immutability of the ne- 
grv as a race amongst us, he has in association 
| with it another pecuilarily, scarcely less striking 
or significant than it is: aud that is His extraurdis 








nary aptitude to possess himsell, ut if by intut- 
tiou, of ail the tastes and*social habits and me- 
chanical arts and domestic intelligence and civi- 
lization of his master. You may pick up a wild 
negro in Dubomy, and bring tim to Virginia, 
with his fettishes and his conjuring rod, and his 
sharpened cannibal teeth, and his untatellig'bie 
tongue, and give him there no other instruction 
but what he can catch frow his fellow-sluve at 
their common work. and m a lew years he will 
be a civilized man. And if he is not, his 


























































































autagonistic to the hopes of the slave, (though it 
is not so,) would still, in the righteous judgment 
of the world, be worth more, immeasurably 
more, to us and to mankind than all the slaves | as if centuries of effort had nol been expended 
of all the glove together? Extinguish it, if you | upon his improvement. Look at this very Atri 
can, in a ruthless aud senseless crusade for the! cau himsell in his own Country, amongst the 
slave, and he and his advocate and his master | most incapable of all savages lor seil-elevauion, 
will suffer and perish together. Light up, if you | bul wonderfully capable of nelping himsell up by 
can, the warlare and the spirit of auother Peter | the bands and assistance of others. 

the Hermit, and in this case, as in that, you will jn this Connection, it may be stated, as one of 
be rewarded with desolation and a tomo. a group of facts, mutually Vearmy upon aud illus- 
That slavery has been permitted to establish | trating one another, that the clinate of Airica is 
itself on this cuntinent for purposes both of wis- | too fatal to the white man ever to becume the 
dom and oi weicy, no reasonable man who is/ place of his sale and permanent abode. ‘This, 
accustomed tu jook for the origin or the progress | vur eXperience at Liveria, and the missionary 
of events in a power and a knowledge higner than | experience of our religtuus societies at oluer 
his own, can reasonably doubt. Neither can he | poimis, very fully establish. 11 1s OOvivus, there- 
doubt that these purposes, whatever they are, | 
will in due time be made manifest to all. Mean- * ‘The following facts, taken from an official let- 
while, itis not tor us to lay an impatient and ter trou the DSecretury ut State, Mr. Pakenham, tlic 
forbidden hand upon any of the powers of this | British Minister, in April, 1544, will serve to uius- 
Government for the purpose of disturbing or | trate Lis position. — The number of deat and dumb, 
controlling it by any authority or action of ours. | blind, peg oo amongst Ue teas Pr Ohe 
On our part, perfect abstinence in regard to it 1s | lug tue RON-siavehulding States, 1S One vul of every 


it polici i uluety-six 5 the number of the same Classes aMunyst 
the wisest of all policies, the clearest of all con-| ine slaves of the slavelividing States, is oie ti six 


stitutional obligations, and the best of all per- | hundred and seventy-two. la the State vt Maine, 
sonal humanities. Let i alone, is tue one ra-|the number of tree blacks returned as deaf and 
tional and authoritative injunction of wisdoin | dumb, blind, insane, and idivis, by the census of 
and of duty concerning ii—iet it go south, still | 1540, is one in every twelve. la forida, the num- 
south, as it is now going ; and Jet is diffusion be | ber of the same Classes almonyst the slaves, 1s vie 
such that the two races shall be protected as |” every thousaud One huiudred and five. in Mas- 
jong as possible and a$ «ccn as pussivie, from sachusetts, out ol a tree Diack populauon of sQiuie- 


American child in the first generation will be. 
‘This is true of no other savage mun upou earth. 
Look at our own red man—as uncivilized alumost 

















slavery is accessibie to us at all, is to open up, as 
lar as we have the power, every practical outlet 


mm & . ting Mure than eight thousaud, vne in every thire 
lent e- rut ano- | > ” - 
all Jiabilities of violent « 4 with one ano-| een was either deal and dumb, blind, idiot, insane, 
ther. ‘This permitted vue, all else should |, in prison 
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fore, from this, that whatever is done for the | 


morai improvement of that continent, must be 
done by those whose entire physical nature is 
suited to its baleful and burning sun. It must, in 
other words, be done by the black man hinself, 
And here, tn the absolute fecessity of confiding 
this high mission to him, or of leaving Africa to 
her solitary woe, we find a not improbable solu- 
tion of so much that ts peculiar and otherwise 
mysterious in his circumstances and _ posi- 
tion amongst ourselves. Here, in the light of 
this necessity, we see, most probably, why it is 
that his perfect identity has been protected by 
natural laws, which rendered his incorporation 
with us, and, consequently, his disappearance as 
a distinct race, absoiutely inpossible. Here, too, 
we have, as probably, the reason of his exiraor- 
dinary capacity lo take upon himself the kno v- 
ledge and the arts of his master. Here, too, 
perhaps, the reason of his presence with us, 
amongst whom the habits of private intercourse 
are freer, and the rudiments of learning more per- 
vasive and universal, than amongst any other 
people in the world ; and here, also, it may be 
the reason, why he was bouad, hand and foot, 
with the iron chain of personal bondage, that 
thus he might be fasteaed to the spot of his trials 
and his training, until all things were ready for 
his final deliverance and departure. 

I offer you, Mr. Chairman, no hypothesis upon 
these facts. ‘They are such, however, undoubt 
edly, as tu encourage the hope that our country 
may become to Alrica, as to others, the nursery 
and storehouse of its civilization and its free- 
dom ; that though it has trodden upon a pdrtion 
of hee children, and harnessed them for long 
years to the yoke of its labors, yet that even 
thus it has been unconsciously but beneficently 
preparing the means by which the smitings of 
this very portion may be converted into the up- 
litting of a continent, and the superstition and 
cannibalism and tears of its sunken millions be 
wiped away. The facts, also, are such as to 
surround this whole subject of slavery with new 
motives to forbearance, and new injunctions 
against the folly and the wickedness of ail unau- 
thorized intermeddling with it. 

When | look, Mr. Caairman, beyond the forms 
of legislation, and consider who the real parties 
are tothe controversy belore us—that they are 
not individuals rushing into allercation wih one 
another, under the fierceness of ignubie passions, 
excited for ignoble objects, bul powertul and 
independent States, constituted into one tur cer- 
tuin great ends of mutual protection and advan- 
tuge, and bound ther€tore, upun the first great 
law of governments as well as of persons—the 
law of self-preservation—so to administer that 
common government as never to endanger or 
overwhelm it;—when | consider, sir, who the 
parties are—whal their relative obligations— 
what their reciprocal dependence—how tnfinite- 
ly exceeding everything else is the interest of 
each in the mutual jusiice and fidelity of all— 
how amazing their prosperity—how exaited their 
renown—how renuvating their example upon the 
hopes and liberties of the world—how inspiring 
the thought that their republican banner not 
only waves over an empire unparalleled in all 
its elemenis of happiness and treedom and power, 
bul is yet to wave, by iis influence, over the il- 
limitavle empire of reborn and self-governing 
man ;—when f consider all this, sir, 1 cannot be 
otherwise than cheered with the conviction that 
all vill be well; that parties so situated will 
never profane their story vor their honor, through 
an act of deliberate wrong Dy either on the olfier ; 
and that ‘the spirit ot amily and of mutual de- 
ference and cuucession” which united them at 
first, will triumph over all troubles, dispose 
aright ot ail contests, and thus continue to far 
mouize and unite them forever. lo such a Dro- 
therhvod of parues, when difficulties arise, there 
is no expediency upon which to settle them but 
that of justice; no benefit to be sought in the 
seltiement but the benefit of all. So thinking 
and feeling babitually, | almost hesitate to ask 
of any possible acjusiment of the ditlicully be- 
fore us, what will our part, our southern part, of 
ils history be? Will it be a history of disappoint- 
ment, mortification, indignily, and wrong? And 
your part of its history—will it be the sort and 
lbe stern one of power—power—uncaring and 
unrelenting power? It is said of one of the very 
worst of the Roman emperors that he lameuteu 
with great bitterness that his reign had never 
been uistinguished by the occurrence of any re- 
markable calamity, and had no other or better 
record by which lo be transmilied to posterity 


than the dull and monotonous one of its prosperity 
and peace. He dreaded Jest it should fade from 
the history of the world, and be lost to the gzze 
and the animadversion of man. Sir, if you wiil 
only push on the controversy which now disturos 
us, from angrier to angrier tone, if you will only 
settle it here with deliberate indignity and wrong 
to one of the parties it involves, you will soon 
interweave with the richest and purest national 
happiness which it was ever allowed any people 
on earth to enjoy, a memorial of national sor- 
row, withering and crushing enough to have 
satisfied the monster wish and the monster heart 
of Caligula himself. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when I pass by the collec- 
tive parties in this case, and recall the particular 
ones ; when | see that my Own State is as deeply 
implicated in the trouble and the danger of it as 
any other, and shares, to the full, with all of her 
southern colleagues, in the most painful appre- 
heusions of its issue,—when I see this, | tuco in- 
voluntarily, and with unaffected deference of 
spirit, and ask, What, in this exigent moment 
io Virginia will Massachusetts do ?—that Massa- 
chusetis which, in the designation of our early 
colonial history, was known as Northero Virgi- 
nia. What will Northern Virginia do, in the 
matter before us, for her southeru namesake and 
sister? Wa4ail you too (1 speak to her as present 
in her Representatives) —wiall you too, forgetting 
all the past, put forth a hand to smile her igno- 
miniously upon tie cheek? In your own early 
day of deepest extremity and distress—the day 
of the Boston Port Bill—when your beautitul 
capital was threateved with extinction, aud 
England was collecting her gigantic power to 
sweep your libertics away, Virginia, caring for 
no odds, and counting no cust, bravely, generous- 
ly, instantly, stepped iorth for your deliverance. 
Sue made the day on which this bill was to be 
executed, the Ist uf June, 1774, a day of humilia- 
lion, fasting, and prayer—tuus imploring, with 
one voice, the protection and blessing of Heaven 
upon you, and thus, through a religious acl, the 
ultimate one of national distress, rousing up her 
people to the fullest aud most startling sense of 
the oulrage and the peril whic. awailed you. 
She called upon you to stand up for your cause ; 
thal it was the true cause—the cause of right, and 
freedom, and justice ; thal, as such, she made it 
her own, avd would fight it out with you, Diow by 
vlow, and, live or die, would give every faculty 
that belouged to her of soul and body and estate, 
lo make uw good. Addressing her through the 
justice of your cause and the agonies of your 
condition, you asked hertorher heart. She gave 
it: with scarce ithe reservation of a throb, she 
gave it ireely and gave it ali. You calied upon 
her for her Diood. She took her children from 
her bosom and offered them to supply it. Wath 
her spirit, with her appreciation of the great 
principles of representative aud of popular gov- 
ernment which your case snvulved, and with her 
holy enthusiasm in their support, Virgin'a would 
have beep ullerly recreant to herselt il she bad 
done anything ejse or anytbing Jess than she did. 

But in ali tuis she feit and knew that she was 
more than our political ally—more than your pu- 
litical friend. She leit and knew that she was 
your near, natural-born relatiou—such in virtue 
of your common descent, bul such far more stil, 
in Virtue of the higher a.tribules of a congenial 
and kindred nature. Do pot be startied at the 
idea of common qualities between the Awerican 
cavalier and the American roundhead. [Norz. 
—At this pount Mr. McDowell’s hour having ex- 
pired, he was about to cluse his remarks, when 
le was called upon from all paris of the Hall, 
with strong emphasis, to **Gou on”—Go un.” 
To this request, Uf Committee giving ils unani- 
mous conseul, he proceeded.| Do not ve siartied, 
Mr. Chairman, at the idea of a close and near 
relationship between the impetuous and haughty, 
but cuurtevus colonist of Jamestown, with his 
‘lense point of personal honor, and his devotion 











out their hearts as they pleased to Him whom j 
was the richest of all their delights to worship and 
toserve. A heroic and usconquerable will, diffe. 
rently directed, is the pervasive an master ele. 
ment in the character of buth. Secondary differ. 
ences—the differences of culture—-a culture which 

in the one case, was directed to train the heart {or 
all that was gay and glad and animating in life; 

and in the other, to train it for a subdued, chastep. 
ed, concentrated spiritwality—these have thown 
around our ancestors a various costume, and have 
long exhibi.ed them to ove another and to the 
world in ail the glare of a pictured and dramatic 
contrast. Butin that proud and lolty spirit which 
claims the human will for itself, which indig. 
nantly repulses every desire or effort to controj 
it, as an unWarrantable and impious wrong—ig 
that they were thoroughly aud indissolubly one, 
The same in this master quality, so controlling in 
itself of all others, it was impossible for them to be 
otherwise than blended by it promptly, harmon. 
ously, gloriously, at the very dawn of our national 
day. ‘hey were the first, as a consequence, to 
proclaim and to resist the aggressions of England, 
and never alter, even in the fainting hours of the 
struggle that followed, were they abseut from the 
duty or the spot where their valor or their coun- 
sels were required. Nourished by the same 
spirit, sharing as twin sisters in the struggle and 
the heritage of the same revolution, what is there 
in any demand of national faith or constitutional 
duty, or of public murais, which should separate 
them now? What is there in these grounds—ihe 
sound and the true grounds of national conduet— 
that should induce Massachusetts to disavow the 
rights, disown the equality, disdain the remon- 
Sirance, or scorn the teelings and the honor of 
her best, her strongest, and her earliest friend? 
W hat is there in the possibilities of sectional au- 
vanlage so precious as lo justily her, or any other, 
in risking, for a single moment, the danger ol in- 
curable family discord in order to obtain nt? It 
is not for us as a people or as States, to stay the 
march of that unseen and elernal cause which 
sweeps over the devices aud the trophies of man, 
and crowds whole nations, in melancholy proces- 
sion, to the tomb. But it is for us, as both, to 
stay the very beginnings of that family quairel 
which never fails, wheresvever it occurs, lo hurry 
onward and downward the destiny of a people, 
and which so strips the destiny that it hurries on 
of every hope that could soothe, and so surrounds 
it wilh every etement of uller and appalling woe, 
as to mark it out from all common curses tur the 
shuddering, the horror, and the admonition of 
man. Surimkiwg from such a fate as ins, aud 
{rom the causes thal impel to it, we cherish with 
the deeper fervor the just and the natural 
hope that bere, in this hupored temple of our 
common libeity, Virginia and Massachusetts, 
by whose hands and whose wisdom jo elel it 
was reared into power, will sit and worship side 
by side for ever; that here, in the peace vi Hea- 
ven and of each other, w.th clean bands and 
pure hearts, they will always miimister in pubiic 
ihings, domg might to abl, wrong to none; that 
bere they will carry ON, to ils brightest consum- 
mation, the illustrious career they have begun, 
comlorung, cheering, supporting one avother 
through ai the conflicts of the day, and mitigal- 
ing, Should they ever come, the convulsions of 
the last hour by the sootu ings of a last embrace : 
thus testilying, lor the houur olf our uatore, lo a 
vational fidelity, which there was nothing 1 the 
power of temptation thal could corrupt, and no- 
thing bul the power of death that could destroy. 
Geutiemen, Representatives of Mussachusetis, 
what say you? Are you agreed? Yvuur equals 
before the Revolution began—your equais when 

it did begin—cvalederated as your equals in 1777 
—uolled as such in ’807—co-vperaling with you as 
such in the administration of vur common coun- 
try from the declaration of independence to the 
present bour, aud so confederated, united, and 
cuoroperaling with you with all the local rights 





to all thal is sliriipg in the incidents of Jile, aud | and austtulivns Which are objected to us now— 


the stern, solemn, self denying, almust ascetic 
piigrim of Piymouth. A proud but misguided 
legality drives the delenders of the Stuacts to the 
suures of the Chesapeake, that there, in privation 
aud in poverty, if need be, they might follow out 
the impulses of their Own hovor and their own 
iree will, without let or hindrance trom human 
authority. A pure, exclusive, uncompromising 
spirit ol religion, that could not mingie wilh, aud 
that would wut be controlled by the corruptious 
vl earth, drives a persecuted Dut a precious peo- 


are you agreed that what we were and are, and 
ought to be, and must be, we shall always cou- 
luwsue to be, your equals—inviolavly your equals 
still? Are you agreed to this? If so, then, 1 ine 
sight of Heaven and of man, we shall renew (his 
day a compact, LOL Of peace only—no, no; not 
only of peace, gratelul as that aloue would ve— 
bul a Compact of immortality for our country. 

As the powers ol this Government, and, tuere- 
fore, tu a great extent, the gestinies of this coun- 
try are inirusied officially to our Lands, it is out 








ple to the rocks of Massacuusetts Bay, that tuere, 











whatever else might betide them, they could pour 


duty to give all vigtiance of ear aud eye and thought 
—lo everything thal can affect them. lt is lor us 
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then, to be warned by that voice that comes 
jrom all the records of all the past, and comes 

admonish us, that lost republics are lost for- 
ee that though their spirit never dies, but 
hides upon the earth to enlighten, to improve, 
a to bless it, yet that it never revives to regene- 
; themselves. Look at the reptile and the 


ye as they have dwelt for ages in the habita- 
a of the Holy City ; look at despotism, worse 


than either, as it has nestled and brooded with its 
raven wing upon the very bosom of buried repub- 
lies, and be warned of that mysterious doom, that 
evident ordination from on high, which connects, 
in eternal fellowship, the privileges with the pun- 
ishments Of nations, and never allots the highest 
blessings but side by side with the heaviest woes. 
Let us be warned by this fated conjunction to put 
away all passion, and prejudice, and parricide 
_-ypacknowledged but latent parricide—from 
amongst us, to gather around and press to the side 
of our country ; to heal the chafings and wounds 
of her spirit by the unity and fervor of our own; 
to be ready Ourselves to sacrifice and suffer, 1 
need be, that she may never sorrow or perish; 
and if there is a curse in all our borders, let it 
abide for the overwhelming of him who cometh 
pot up in the hourof trouble to succor, to defend 
and to save—yes, for the overwhelming of him 
and such aS him; for where, under Providence, 
but upon the heart—the constant and devoted 
heart—where but upon the patriotism and the 
yutue of her sons is the country to rely in the 
moment of adveisily, or at any time to rely 
against the perversion of her own mighty elements 
ol good into mighty engines of evil? 

Give us but a part of t.at devotion which giow- 
ed in the beart of the younger Pitt, and of our 
own elder Adams, who, in the midst of their ago- 
pies, forgot not the countries they had lived tor, 
but mingled with the spasms of their dying hour 
a lastaud imploring appeal to the Parent of ail 
MercieSs that he would remember, in eternal 
blessings, the land of their birth: give us their 
devollun-—give us thal of the young enthusiast of 
Paris, who, listening to Mirabeau i one of his 
surpassing Vindicalivus of human rights, and see- 
ing him fall trom his stand, dying, as a physican 
proclaimed, for the want of bivod, rushed to the 
spot, und as he bent over the expiwing map, bared 
his arm for the lancet, and cried agaim aud again, 
with impassioned voire—* Here, take it—take 
ii—oh! twke it from me ; let me die, sv that Mi- 
rabean and the liberties of my Country may not 
perish !’? Give us something only of such a spirit 
as his—something ouly of such a love of couu- 
try, and we ave sale, lurever sale: the trouvles 
Wuich shadow over aud oppress us How, wiil pas 
away as a summer cluud. Nu measure of uual- 
lowable wrong, HO Measure vl unCOLqueraule dis- 
agreement, will be pressed upon us here, ‘The 
fatal element of ali our discurd will be taken 
from amongst us. Let gentiemen be euireated to 
remove il, as the one only aud solitary Obstacie tu 
oui perfect peace. Let them ve adjured by ihe 
weal of this and of Coming ages—by our own and 
Our Children’s goud—vy all tual we love or thal 
we look jorin the progiess abd tke glories of our 
land, lo Jeave the eutue subject of siavery, with 
every accountabilily iLinay luupose, every remedy 
1 May require, every accumulation of ailficully or 
pressure a may reach—to leave al ali lo the iuter- 
est, lu Lhe wisuom, and to Lie Conscience Ol thuse 
upub whom the providence of Guu and the Cuon- 
Siululion Of their country bave cast it. Leave it 
lu them, notwo and forever, aud stop, whilst it ds yet 
possible Lo stop, the iurious and Diind headway of 
that wild and mad philanthropy, which is lighting 
up tor the Nation iseil the fires of the stake, and 
Which is rushing ou stride alter stride, tu au jules 
line struggle nal may Dury us all under a harder, 
and wickeder, and more lucurabie siavery, than 
any it would extinguish. 

Nothing but aggravation of heart and of lot 
have been brougut upon the poor slave by the 
rash and unwarianted cilorls Wiich have been pul 
lurib lo reheve bia. ‘bey have broken down 
the footing be had reacheu, crushed the sympa- 


benefactors, to throw him back again upon the 
earth, a thousand-fold more suspected, Separate, 
and forlorn than ever ; riveting upon him every 
fetter it would loosen, poisoning every blessing it 
would bestow ; and so filling his whole case with 
elements of hopelessness, explosien, and evil, 
that the heart shudders whilst it weeps to look 
upon it. What are they who cherish and direct 
this spirit? Friends of the slave? ‘They are rob- 
bing him of every vestige of liberty he has left. 
Friends of humanity ! 


They are staking it, 
ruthlessly staking it, upon the issues of massacre 
and convulsien. Friends of the country? ‘They | 
are rapidly becoming its iron homicides, cleaving | 
down its Constitution with murderous arm, and | 
tearing it limb from limb. | 

Should it ever happen, as the result of any in- | 
terference and action here, that some insurgent | 
ebullition of the slave will break out amongst | 
us, that the bloud of our people will be made to 
stream in our dwellings, and ooze up froim the 
bosom of the soil that feeds us, it will cry aloud, 
like that of Abel, for vengeance against the bro- 
ther’s hand that shed it; and vengeance would 
be had, though every drop that was leit should 
be poured outin one anguished and dying eflurt to 
obtain li. Nothmwg but Heaven could slop a 
peopie so lashed up to phrenzy by rage and suf 
lering and wrong, from sending back upon the 
firesive and the helds of the guilly that visitation 
vf calamity and death which had first been sent 
to desolate their own. Spare, oh ! spare us the 
curse of a broken brotherhood—ol a ruined, 
ruined, ruined country. Remember that there 
are no grouns Ike the groans of expiring liberty 
—ho Convulsions like those which her dying ago- 
nies extort. It tock Rome some turee hundred 
years to die, Wath far deeper vitality than bers, 
our end, when it comes, will couwe with a far 
keeper, crueller, and bilterer pang. 

Give up our common and united country— 
give it up at the call of some sectional interest— 
sacrifice it to the phrenzy of fanaticism or of 
passiov—let it go down, down, under some morte 
strous and horrible struggle of brother with 
brother,—do this, and yuu will get it back 
again as you have it now—the home of happr- 
vess, the city upon a hill towering up tor the 
healing of natuons—you will gel nm thus again 
when the “shadows shall go back upon the dial 
of Ataz”’—when He who sent out the luminary 
of day upon his warch sball again put forth his 
hand aud stop him in bis pathway of light. 

li as said, sir, that at suwe dark hour of our 
revolutionary Cuoulest, when army alier army 
bad been lost, when dispiFfiied, Dealeu, wretch- 
ed, the heart of the boldest aud faithiulest died 
within them, aud all, lor ap instant, seemed con- 








lather-chiel,—it is said that al thal moment, 
rising above all the auguries around him, and 
buoyed up by the Inspiration of his imwortal 
woik for all the trials tt could bring, he roused 
ubew the sughen spirits of his assuciales by this 
confident and daring declaration: “Strip me 
(said he) of the dejected and sulfering rewnant 
vi my atmy—toke irom me ail that 1 have leli— 
jeave me bul wa Daler, give me Dul the means to 
plant at upon the mountains of West Augusta, 
and | wili yet dvaw around me the meu who wii 
hit up ther bleeding Country from the dust, ana 
set her iree.*’ Give lo me, who am a son and 
representative here of that same West Augusta, 
give lo me as a Danuer the propitious measure | 
have endeavored lo support, hcip me to plant i 
upun this mountain lup of our national power, 
aud the land of Washington, undivided aud un- 
broken, wili ve our land, and the land of our chil- 
dreu’s chi.uieu forever. So heip me to do this at 
this hour, aug generations hence, sume future sun 
of the South, standing where i stand, iu this same 
honored Hali, and in the midst of our legitimate 
successors Will Diess and praise and thank Goi 
that he, too, can say Of them, as | of you, and ol 
ali around me, ‘These, these are my vrethren, and 
this, this, oh | this, loo, ts my country! 











thies he had won, eo:barrassed and accursed We 
fortunes they were julended to control. ‘Lhe ge- 
hercus and elevating iwhuence ol our Iree lustitu- 
0L8 Was relaxing bis Duudage, Dellering his con- 
dition, ituog up bis Character, turning upon him 
the public auxieties and the public counsels, as a 
fiiund deserving object of provident and public 
provision—was Cllanging, al all puiuts, lie as- 
Pecls Of his fate, Wheu the spirit Of Avolitivuism, 
political and iavatic, came lium abroad to scuui ge 
hin with a demon visitation, to wrench hin 
{rom the arms of his only true and only capable 











Notre.—Mr. McDowell, in committing the fore- 
| gOlug speecti to the press, deems I Dul just tu say, 
that, though he labured tw repuit it exactly as 1L was 
delivered, yet lie has succeeded in partonly. in 
some paris the report he kKuows to be exact, but ia 
vihers to be rater a reseinblance, than a copy. 
Some paragraphs are published which were glanced 
at only, aud nut Spoken, lest the hur rule shvulu 
cut off others thal, al the ume, he preieried tu intro- 
guce. Svume slivri portivis, on the other liaod, are 
omilied entirely, because tue general tone of them 
cuyuld nut be recovered. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAM ER. 


The steamship Europa, arrived at New York 
on Thursday last, bringing Liverpool dates to 7th 
inst. The political intelligence from the Conti- 
nent is of a highly interesting character, Trade 
too, in England, is assuming a better aspect, as 
the advices from India prove more favorable. 
Much uneasiness is still felt respecting the threa- 
tened hostilities in the north of Evrope ; and, al- 
though one of the serious obstacles presented to 
an early adjustment of the continental difficulties 
has been overcon e, in the defeat of Charles Al- 
bert, his abdication and departure, yet no perma- 
nent prosperity in commercial affairs may be ex- 
pected until the Schleswig-Holstein quarrel, and 
other matters threatening rupture, are definitive- 
ly settied. 

The English funds are again on the advance, 
and consols have risen § per cent. during the last 
two weeks. No allusion is made to American 

Money, though abundant, has slightly 
increased in value. Bank rate is 3 per cent., 
private rate for best bills 25 per cent. 

The importation of breadstuffs and provisions 
into Great Britain is very large. No change in 
the Grain trade can be noticed, though a firmer 
feeling was manifested at the Jatest dates. 

In the cotton market there is an improved ten- 
dency. 
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| Liverroon Marger. April 7.—Cotlon.—Mar- 
ket not buoyant, tie quantity offering being be- 
yond the demand. Quotations for Upland and 
Mobile 43d., fair Orleans 43d , middling Upland 
and Muuvile 43d., and middiimg Orleans 43d. per 
pound. 

Corn.— Market depressed as before. Quo'a- 
tions for U. S. wheat 43s. to 46s., and Canada 
4Us. to 44s. per quarter. American flour freely 
offered at 23s. to 25s. per 196 pounds. No sales 
| of importance effected. In Indian corn the price 
quoted was 27s. to 29s. for white, and 3Us. to 31s. 
| for yellow, per quarter. Indian corn meal 12s, 
| Gd. a 13s. 6d. per barrel. 
| Provisions.—Bacon meets a steady sale, and 
prices are firm at 35s. to 38s. per cwt. for long 
| middles, free from bone, in salt; and 34s. a 36s. 
6d. fur ditto, ribbed. Middles are worth 33s. to 

4Us. according to quality. Cut hams have re- 

ceded 4s. to 5s. per cut. A fall of 2s. per ewt. 
'has taken place in the value of lard. Prices of 
| American cheese continue wilhout change. 


EneLanp.—Parliament, which adjourned for 
| the Easter recess, met again on the 16ih inst. 
The Navigation bill has undergone a very mate- 
rial change. The principle of retaliating upon 
those nations which should not concede those ad- 
vantages to England which she freely accorded 
to them has been disapproved of by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who thought this reserved right would in- 
volve the Government in perpetual disputes with 
foreign nations. He has accordingly brought 
forward a new scheme by which he proposes to 
| divide the Jaw into two branches, the one to ap- 
| ply to the foreign trade, and the other to em- 
|urace the colouial and coasting trade and to 
make the bargain with foreign countries con- 
‘ditional upon their granting equivalent advan- 
| tages to Great Britain. 

Mr. Labouchere, under the plea that the diffi- 
culties respecting carrying duty-paid tobacco, 
&c., coastwise for instance, would be found in- 
superable in practice, has withdrawn the whole 
of the clauses having reference to the coasting 
trade, and the bill stands m much the same pusi- 
tion os it did last year, as respects its actual 
provisions, but with a reduced a:ajority in its 
javor. In the House of Commons the bitl went 
through the Committee previous to the adjourn- 
ment, and the third reading was fixed tor an 
early day alter the Easter recess. 
























































































‘The siruggle in Cauada, respecting the pro- 
posed indewaity for rebellion josses, has only 
been incidentally alluded to in Pariiament, and 
all parties connected with the North American 
Provinces seemed disposed to wait the issue be- 
lore they harass the Colonial Minister with com- 
plaints upon a subject for which he is scarcely 
respupsible. Out-of-doors attention is anxiously 
Cirected towards Canada, and the reported neu- 
trality of the new Executive of the United States 
upon a false rumor of disturbances, gave great 





satisfaction. 
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The-revenue returns for the financial year and 
quarter ending on the Sth inst. show a conti- 
nuous, though nota very great improvement in 
the Customs ‘revenue. There is an increase of 
£1,169,554 as compared with the previous year. 
In the Excise Department there is an increase of 
£569,632. Inailthe branches of the ordinary 
revenue there is a decrease, the most considera- 
ble item being one of £719,581 upon stamps. 
The excess of increase over decrease of the to- 
tal revenue of the year is £867,289. 


_ France.—With some exceptional disturbanees 
in the distant provinces, France continues tran- 
quil, and I.ouis Napoleon is proceeding in the 
surest path to maintain his power by instantly 
suppressing domestic disorder, aud by steadily 
avoiding interference by force of arms in the af- 
fairs of the contiguous nations, notwithstanding 
the excite ment attempted to be created upon the 
question of Piedmont. 

Louis Napoleon and his Ministry set their faces 
against an armed intervention for the purpose of 
preventing that which nobody contemplated, the 
dismemberment of Sardinia, so that men of all 
parties in England consider that a great step has 
been made towards the pacification of the South 
of Europe. The exemplary moderation of Aus- 
tria gives a farther guaranty that hostilities will 
not bé resumed upon the questions of the Lom- 
bard provinces. 

The proceedings of the National Assembly 
continue but of subordinate interest. The differ- 
eul parties are now eugaged in their respective 
eleciioneering proceedings, and the mob actors of 
the Socialists seize the occasion to excite the 
people by the most revolutionary language, bul 
we believe that a vast majority of the French 
people will support the cause of order, and that 
a very small number of Federalists will be elect- 
ed to the new Chamber. 

M. Proudhon has been condemned by a jury for 
libelling the President of the Republic, but has 
escaped from the country. M. Duchense has 
shared the same fate as to conviction, and is to 
suffer one year’s imprisonment. 

M. Proudhon’s journal has been again seized. 
This paper seems to set ali Governments al defi- 
ance. 

Bourges Prisoners.—Barbes, Blanqui, Flocon, 
Sobrier, Raspail, and Quintin have been convict- 
ed at Bourges ; and Barves and Albert are sen- 
teneed to transportation for life ; Blanqui aud 
others to ten year’s imprisonment each. Gen. 
Soutier, Degre, Bowne, Thomas, Laclain, and 
Larges, have been acquitied and are set at liber- 
ty. Causidiere, Louis Blanc, Hencrere, Lavison, 
Napoleon Chancel, and Zigueuret, not having ap- 


‘peared, have been condemned par contumace, aud 


have been sentenced to transpurtation. 

The great body of the French people is un- 
doubtediy sound in principle, and the prudent 
course pursued by Louis Napoleun tends to im- 
prove the condition of the country in almost 
every branch. 

Iraty.—The war has already taken place in 
the north of Ltaly, and in a brief fortnight Cuarles 
Albert has fougut and has been conquered, and 1s 
now an abdicated King and exile in Madrid or 
Lisbon. The Austrians passed the Ticino simul- 
tancously with the Piedmoutese, who speedily 
fell back. 

Three successive battles ensued. In the two 
latter, on the plainsot Vercelli, the Austrians 
were completely victorious. ‘The last battle, on 
the 24th ull., the main army of the Austrians, 
some 50,000 strong, encountered Charles Albert, 
at Olango near Novara. The Piedmontese ap- 
peared to have been of more than equal force. 

‘The battle was fought with terribie obstinacy, 
and although we hear from maby quarters thal 
the ltalians shrunk the cuntest, certain it is that 
Charies Albert behaved withthe most distinguish- 
ed bravery. Finding the day goiwg against him 
he seemed to have sought every opportunity to 
meet his death in the battle field, aud whatever 
may be the verdict of history as to his past con- 
duct, bothing graced his public life so much as 
the last act ere his quitting it. 

The Austrians having completely routed the 
Picdmontese avd driven them to the mountains, 
Charles Albert abdicated the throne in favor ol 
his son, Victor Emanuel, and a flag of truce be- 
ing sent to the Austrian tent, Marshal Radeizky 
ai once acceded to an armistice. The new King 
pledges himself to conciude a ‘Treaty of Peace, to 
disband ten military companies of Mungarians, 
Poles and Lombards, who are received. The 
Austriaus, who hold Turin open to them, mag- 
navigously forbure to take advantages which 





might havg provoked the susceptibility of France. 

The consequences of this important battle are 
reer yet developed m the different parts of 

taly. 

Modena, Tuscany and Rome will probably 
change their views, now that all hopes from Pied. 
mont are at an end. : 

It is generally believed that the Pope will be 
able to return to Roine. 


Germany.—The Frankfort Parliament has fi- 
nally elected the King of Prussia Emperor of 
Germany,and a powerful deputation has pro- 
ceeded to Berlin to tender him the Crown of 


Charlemagne. At first no one believed the King | 


would accept the proffered honor, but now it is 
believed that he will, with certain conditions, so 
as to avoid giving offence to the other Poteatates 
of Germany. Should he do so, it is generally 
believed that it will most certainly involve Prus- 
Sia in a war with Austria and Russia. The lat- 
ler power seems now resolved to put down the 
revolutionary spirit in Europe, and only wants 
the opportunity to ** let slip the dogs of war.” 


Austrria.—Of the Hungarian war very iittle 
authentic information is known, except that it 
rages fiercely. Bem had gained some advantage 
over a body of Russians, but soon found himself 
overwhelmed with their numbers, and the Em- 
peror will gladly seize upon any pretext to in- 
terfere further. We shall not be at all surprised 
to hear that the Ewperor of Russia, upon the 
solicitation of the Austrians, brings down a large 
force to crush the Hungarians. At present there 
seems no probable termination of this deadly 
struggle, carried on by both parties in the most 
barbarous manner. 


Denmark.—Advices from Hamburg of the 3d 
inst. state there is no chance now of the diffe- 
rences between Schleswig Holstein and Den- 
mark being amicably settled, and, no doubt, 
hostilities will commence to-day or to-morrow. 
Troops, priucipally Russians, are passing con- 
linually to the seat of war. The port of Kiel is 
blockaded. ‘here does not appear to be the 
least hope that Denmark will yield the Duchies, 
and as Russia will unquestionably support her 
pretensions, itis to be hoped that the Germans 
will be wise enough to yield the point in dis- 
pute, rather than run the hazard of a disastrous 
contest. 


Sicity.—The Sicilians hold out. The French 
aud English Admirals have failed to make up 
matters, and at the latest dates were about to 
depart. Mr. Temple and M. Requeval, who had 
gone personally, in company with the two Ad- 
inirals, to make a last elfort to accomplish a con- 
ciliatory arrangement, had returned to Naples on 
the 28th, all attempts having been altogether 
fruitless previous to this last etfort. 

The Admirals had sent a steamer to make a 
circuit of the Island, touching at all the principal 
ports and roadsteads to make known the last 
offers presented, with the mediation of France 
and England. The answer given was one unani- 
mous cry of war from the whole population. 
The Pariiament at Palermo voted unauimously 
that they would not condescend to enter into any 
further negotiations, but that on ‘I‘hursday, the 
Qth, at noon, hostilities should be recommenced. 
The enthusiasm of the population at Palermo is 
described as exceeding ail bounds. ‘The wem- 
bers of the highest noviesse of both sexes are 
working in the trenches. Most people think the 
Siciliaus have had fair terms offered to them, 
and eventually they must accept them. 


Inp1a.—Dates from Bombay to the 4th March 
state that another battle had been fought vear 
Guzerat, between the British and Sikhs’ forces, 
in which the latter were deleated, but the de- 
tails had not been received. From the 6th to 
the 12ih of Febtuary, various skirmisies took 
place, but without any serious encounter. Oa 
the 12:h the Sikhs retreated toward the Cae- 
naub which they were prevented from crossing 
by the Bombay Division under General Whisn. 
On the foliowing day, the British divisions hay- 
ing effected a junction, Lord Gough succeeded 
in bringing the enemy to battle in the open field 
near the city of Guzeral, in which the Sikhs 
were completely routed, leaving a great portion 
of the guns and ammunition, as well as their 
Standing camp, in the possession cf the con- 
querors. 


Misce.taneous.—Spain furnishes but litile 
fresh pews. ‘he Provencal war continues, 
Portugal is quiet. 





The Sublime Porte has issued a manifesto de. 
claring that he does not consider the state of 
Europe such as to require her to increase her 
forces. 





From Mexico.—The Mexican Congress js stjjj 
in session. In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
22d ult , a requisition was read from the Goverp. 
ment of San Luis Potosi for 3000 muskets, and q 
monthly supply of $30,000 to sustain the war 
against the insurgents in the Sierra. A report 
was also presented recommending a monthly ap. 
propriation of $20,000 or $25,000 to resist the 
Yucatecoes. he most important feature ip 
congressional action is to be found in the pro. 
ject submitted by the Minister of Finance, on 
the 23d ult., in which he proposes to cut down 
the expenses of the Government to about ¢7.- 
500,000, whilst he asserts that the revenue might 
be made to amount to $12,600,000. ‘If it be car. 
ried out, Mexico will prove that she is on the 
high road of improvement. In the Senate, on 
the 22d ult., during the discussion of a bill for 
individual guarantees, an article was adopted in 
these terms: ** In no part of the United States of 
Mexico shall slavery be established ; slaves from 
other countries shall regain their liberty on 
reaching the national territory.” Another arti- 
cle was adopted specifying that no one shail 
be molested for his opinions; their expression, 
when carried to licentiousness, would be punish- 
able as ordinary offences against police regula- 
tions. 

The sum of $25,000 had been voted by the 
Mexican Congress to the Pope. 

On the 16th ult., the question of the protocol, 
lately agitated at Washington, was brought up in 
the Senate by Senor Almonte, who required the 
Minister of Foreign Relations to give some in- 
formation thereon. It was decided to take the 
subject into consideration in secret session. 

On the 2ist ult., the bill was finally passed by 
the Senate authorizing the President to forestall 
by borrowing $1,500,000 of the 3,000,000 indem- 
nity to be paid in May by the United States. 

El Monitor of the 16th ult. says that numerous 
parties of Americaus continue te arrive in the 
Republic, on their onward march to California. 

On the 26th ult. a grand faneral ceremony 
was performed in the principal church at Vera 
Cruz, in honor of those who tell in its defence 
during the bombardment by Gen. Scott. Their 
remains were exhumed and deposited together 
within the walls of that edifice. Nearly ail the 
population attended. 

At Tampico some trouble had occurred, thro’ 
a collision between the inhabitants and the Go- 
vernor of the State, Senor Cardenas. 1t appears 
that Don Ramon de Ja Torre, well koown for 
his attachment to’ Americans, and the services 
he rendered them during the invasion, has been 
elected first alcalde. Cardenas disapproved aod 
ordered his removal, and thatof the Prefect, im 
consequence of the laiter’s hesitaticg to obey lis 
instructions. Opposition still continued, anu il 
the Governor persisted there would be an it- 
surrection. Tv eomplicate things, ex-Governor 
Don Z. V. Fernandez, a well-known anuexation- 
ist, had arrived in ‘lampico, and his presence 
had excited considerable slarm among the friends 
of the Republic. Ei Siglo of the 27th says that 
the ayuntamienio of ‘lampico, through the oppo- 
sition of Governor Cardenas to the annexation- 
ists, are about to demaud the separaiion of that 
port from ‘Tamaulipas and its Junction with San 
Luis Potosi. 


Tue Sourn American Repusiics.—In Peru, 
an exiraordinary Cougress bas been convoked 
for the Ist of Muy, which will either give of 
withhold its sanction to the acts of the Execu- 
live, in suppressing the late insurrection, aud 
banishing the leaders. 

lo New Grenada the Presidential contest has 
resulted in the choice of Gen. Jose Hilario Lo- 
pez, a liberal Democrat, and a decree has bee! 
issued granting aftull pardon to all Grenadians 
by birth, implicated in political disturbances pt! 
or to the Ist of June, 1947. 

Equador continues in a state of tranquillity— 
the party of Gen. Flores in the minority. All 
disputes between this republic and New Grenada 
have been seliied. 


SanDwicu Istanps:—The measles was raging 
frightiully among the Sandwich Islanders. 1 
was repuried that upwards of ten thousand natives 
had fallen victims to this scourge. 
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Statistics. 
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Coat TRADE OF Ounto.—It is almost impossible 
to estimate the amount of coal in the State of 
Ohio, for rich as she is in her arable lands and 
in their vast product of grain, she is not more so 
in that than in her mineral resources. As popu- 


Jation becomes more dense and the artsand manu-| To bal ou PF sxe] pam 
sactures increase, coal will constitute one of the) N york, Mar, 27, 502076 28992 524172 334695 
most valuable sources of her wealth. The coun-! N. Orleans 16, 125555 2410 895381 1836263 
ty of Tuscarawas, for instance has 550 square | Philadelphia 23, 62095 20496 200187 779375 
miles, and it is stated that coal can be found on| Baltimore 21, 83825 6326 164622 663163 
every mile of 1t. In Professor Mather’s report) Boston 15, 11922 2146 12387 341666 
on Geology it is estimated that Tuscarawas coun- | Other ports 1, 8395 5105 31606 617676 
has imbedded in it more than eighty thousand ‘ ; St SURE: Sa 
D inlions of bushels of coal. The Cincinnati Atlas Total 793871 65485 1023055 7577538 


says that in 1834 the coal trade had scarcely 
commenced in the county of Meigs, and this last 
year (1848) there was at least 2,500,000 bushels 
got out in that county. So also, at Nelsonville, in 
Athens county, no cual was exported before the 
Hocking canal was made; but in the current 
year (1848) the coal got out there reached near 
a million of bushels, which goes into the con- 











same time increased eight-fold. The coa! used 
at Chillicothe is the Nelsonville coal, Athens 
county, and is of a very good quality, at a very 
low price.— Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Export oF Breapstrurrs.—The exports to 
Great Britain and lieland, from Sept. 1, 1848, 
is as follows: 





MassAcuuserts Mizitia.—The Report of the 
Adjutant Geveral of Massachusetts, for the vear 
1848, shows an enrolment of 98,076, leaving a 
gain over the preceding year of 8413, while the 
active militia numbers only 4583 ; leaving a de- 
crease from the preceding returns of 403. 


Mapve Sucar MANUFACTURED AT THE WEsT. 
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There was built on Lake Erie during 1848, 
and to be in commission in 1849, the following 
steamers, viz; At Sandusky, the Alabama of 1200 
tons ; at Buffaio, the Key Stone State of 1354 
tons 3 alt Detroit, the May Fiower of 1300 tons; 
at Cieveland, the of 1300 tons; at New- 
port, the Atlantic of 1000 tons. And the follow- 
ing propellers, viz: at Cleveland, the of 
450 tons, and the Troy of 350 tons; at Bulfalo, 
the of 450 tons,—in all 7404 tous. 


Total tonnage and valuation. 
45,067 tonnage of steamers, valued at $3,380,000 














15,635 do propellers do 950,000 
101,080 du sail vessels do 3,533 000 
161,832 $7,568,000 


TABLE FOR SuHiprers.—The following table 
shows the net value, in dollars and cents, of the 
several articles of Amerisan produce mentioned, 
at the respective prices in Liverpool, viz: 


Cost of bacon, including freight 30s. per ton, and 5 
per cent., One month’s storage, insurance, all 














; ‘ j M : landing charges and couniissions; exchange 103: 
sumption of towns, which beiore that time con- | —Few persons are aware of the large amount F rg ge Suk lee fee 
sumed nu Coal. of this article that is yearly manufactured al the comp , - os 1125 - sve ib, a = 11305 : 

The following tabular view of the increased | says West. A late number of the Toronto Furmer | 2% "€™  P — paggllie86 Bina es a 
product of coal, compiled from statistical docu-| that the northern portions of the Canada seltle-| 5 (ante. 24s. 9d. 7 vente. 33s. 8d. 
ments, is nearly correct, for the years 1840, 1843, | ments will produce the greatest quantities of su-| 51 25 11 73 34 10 
1847, and 1848: gar from the maple. The forests on the south) 5; 27 0 74 35 11 

1840. 1843. 1847. 1848, | shore of Lake Huron, as well as those on nume-| 63 23 2 73 37-0 
Counties. bush. bush. bush. bush. | rous islands on that extensive sheet of water, 6 29 3 's] 38 2 
Athens 84.200 100,000 557,653 715.104 | contain a very large quantity of the largest size 64 30 4. 8 39 3 
Belmont 188,200 200,000 200,000 225,000 | sugar maple ; and in that section of country, the} 62 sl 5 83 40 4 
Columbiana — 163,000 200,000 200,000 200,000 | sugar season lasts one-third longer than it does on 6% 32.7 9 41 5 
eames 55.558 60000 60.000 60,000 orton gt eo, Erie and Ontario. A mer-| Cost of lard, allowing the actual tare, 48 to 51 Ibs. 
Harrison 189,500 200,000 2u0,000 20u,090 | C28Bts WHO lrades exlensively in the article) per bbl., 13 to 15 Iba. per keg, draft 30 lbs. per bbi., 
talsiee 5 U00 5000 1000 10,000 | of maple sugar, manufactured by the ludians, 2 |b. per 5 kegs, including freight at jd. per |b. 
Jsckson 55.500 60000 70,000 75 00 28s repeatedly assured us, that if proper encou- and,5 per cent, one month’s storage, insurance, 
Meigs 843.400 1,200,000 2,000,000 2 500,000 ragement was given to the business, the sugar and all landing charges ; exchange 103; 
Monroe 5.450 6,000 10,000 | 15,000 manutactured in that region, by the Indians and’) Free onb’rd. In Liverp'l. Free on b’rd. In Liverp’!. 
Morgan 77.400 80.000 80,000 80,000, White population, migiit be mae to yield an an-| per lb nett. per 112 ibs. per lb. neil. per 112 lbs. 
Perry 34,190 35,000 40,000 40,000) nual return of upwards of £100,000. On the | nett. nett. 
Scioto 41,100 40,000 45,000 45,000) Great Manitou Island, even as untavorable as 5 cents. 283. 2d. 8 cents. 43s. Id. 
Sank, S800 35400, 4000, 191407 | wan lat year tor the buns the aborigues| fF $B Gh 
i aonmnen 242'239 330'000 275,000 285/020 made and sold upwards of 100,000 pounds ol su- | 6! 35 7 gt 50 6 
Wayne 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 Bar 5 a considéraovle porion of which was bought | 9 33 10 52 ll 
Washington 34,000 35,000 40,00 40,000. by Michigan merchants, 0 exchange for woollen | 7 40 7 
ns = “~s “| and cotton gouds.— Detroit Free Press. a ; 
Tota] 2,382,368 2,907,505 5,084,823 6,538,968 | ‘Tonnace or THE Lakes.—The following enu- | Cust of wheat, 1} American bushels calculated to 


In those counties where there are no public | meration of vessels enrolied, and licensed at the | 
works, and no iron manufactures, the product of | several American ports on Lakes Michigan, Hu- | 
ron, Superior, St. Clair, Erie, Ontario, and Cham- | 


coal is estimated to remain nearly the same ; be- 
cause the consumption is local and dowestic ; 


| plain, is condensed from a statement in the Buf- 


nett 70 ibs., including freight at 8s. per qr. of 480 
lbs., duly 43., insurance, Ove month’s sturage, all 
landing charges and Ccommissious; exchange 10S: 
| Free on b’rd. In Liverp'l. Free on b’rd. In Liverp’l. 
per bush. 56 per bush.70 per bush. 55 per bush.70 























ane Go- but in those counues where the public works | !alo Commercial Advertiser, of the 30th ult., and lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
fi uppears ru, the increase is great, aud we kuow what it! Is believed to be nearly correct, viz: | $1 7s. Od. $1 30 9s. 3d. 
snore for is very nearly. Sool the county of Meigs (on habs hn “a WR ny | 1 05 7 10 1 35 9 6 
€ services the river) we know very nearly its increase. | Sigg =e g3 & s | ; 18 8 5 i <5 10 " 
Gmgroman I'he above table is nearly correct; but it is ube | a2 eS sy. = FS ea hh 8 9 1 50 10 4 
elt cod questionably something under the mark. To | Ports. 72 =@ “ 2 | 495 9 0 
ee gem Summit county we have credited the entire | = A. = ; preg og ee 2s. 6d I 
. obey ie amount of coal cleared from the port of Akron ; 2 & ey won of OMe including vie, sgt) a sa ver aw 
a Aaead- if bul it is probable that some portion of it cawe | Buffslo 42 31 85 5 163 42,265.40 saeirenod ait. ame pasa » and lendin Atha ’ 
‘on 24 there by the Otuo and Pennsylvania Canal, trom|PresqueIsle 5 4 14 2 6,237.07} = aa eer ee eis Meera SaE ares 
ye an if- Rye) be Pr Nears ; : > mys | exchange 103; 
idence At in the jine of the canal. ‘Ihe general re-| ve) a a . a i a pret en Free on b'rd. In Liverp'l. Free on b'rd. Lu Liverp'l 
> . 2 Pauacusky 5 ,405 Zo | J . ait . e 4 e 
weXation- Tn genase’ cng " ~ wag acy el Mick 4 Ho.” 2°921.27 | per bbl. 196 per bbl. 146 per bbl. 196 per bbl. 196 
presence : BEIe6 Detroit 43 9 109 36 197 2360983) _ lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
he friends From 1840 to 1843 the increase was 24 per cent. | Chicago 213 - &5 l 7h 11,337.42 | $4 50 26s. 6d. $6 33s. 2d. 
Says that 1843 to 1347 do 65 do. | Michilimac- | 475 27 8 6 25 34 4 
the oppo- loa7 to 1848 do 23 do. | hinac 3 21 ot 2 1,671.51} 5 00 28 9 6 50 35 5 
nexation- In the first three years, the annual increase | Lewiston l 8 9 753.11) 9 25 eo 10 645 36 6 
a of that was 8 per cent., in the next four years 16 per Rochester . 6 1 3 1,293.00 : ov ot > 7 00 378 
with San cenul., and in the last year 28 per cent.! By the, Uswego = 13 9 80 102 ae aon ; ; 
year 1860—eleven years—the coal production | a 4 : ° aon ae Cost of Indian corn, 83 American bushels, calcula- 
cl Ohio will probably exceed twenty millions of | Sothelt’e Ear- eae bg and 3 ee Sac dey o. ‘Dol Ge BeEe inch the 
ay —— per annum, or three limes the present sheet, : 4 3 sf = pret | yr rp tae all commissions and landing 
rt , . 9391) charges ; exchange . 
ive of ihe consumption of coal, as an article of do- ee Ca Sant Ga Se ss | a ms eee - , Serr 
¢' Execu- a fuel has very rapidly increased in the in- 140 93 548 129 915 153,426.62 | oi pe Awe pets 4: ra 66 Ade paces Aa 
ion, aad erlor towns, us the lollowing table of the receipts British tonnage on Lake Qatario. | lbs. los. 
fur cousuuption, at different points, will show : The comparative increase of steamers, propel-| 30 cents. 20s. 7d. 60 cents. 3s. Id. 
test has 1843. 1847. 1843, | lers, and other vessels owred on Lake Ontario, | 3% 22 9 65 33 10 
lario Lo- bush. bush. bush, | avd employed on the inland waters of Canada, | 40 24 4 10 35 9 
has been Received at Cleveland 387,834 1,212,887 1,959,210) during the season of 1846 and 1847, was as fol- 49 on ; 15 4 4 
enadians bate 10,000 6, 200 ee ows +4 3) 0 a . 
neces pti- olumbus 64,185 155362 293 696 1847. 1846. , : 

Circleville 22,532 38,800 65,209| Steamers 67 . 57 | Cost of Indian corn meal, including duty at 43d per 
juillity— Chillicothe 27,470 += 131,151 223,153 | Propellers (lake and | cwt., freight 2s. 6d. per bbl., see © per Cent., one 
ily. All Middletown 8,334 31,784 45,515 river) 14 13 montn’s storage, lusurance, : , SS and 
Grenada Daywwon 27,500 64,495 89,273 | Ships 2 9| landing charges; exchange 105; 

Piqua 1,420 5,075 6,083 | Brigantines (30 tons Free on b’rd. In ytigte tee ve irda In sg 
- -——j| and above) 5 5| per bbl. 196 per bbl. 196 - 196 per bbl. 196 

, Aggregate 519,575 1,695,704 2,743,615 | Schooners lly 94 , lbs. - lbs. eT aa ss lbs. 

» sag-tS ur Barges 300 300| $20)  — ‘13s. 5d. $3 25 18s. 11d. 

ders. it This is the consumption only of interior towns expen _-— 2 25 14 6 3 50 20 1 

id natives —excluding that oi Cincinnati.’ Columbus, for Total 498 471 2 50 15 8 3 75 21° 2 
example, has in five years increased the use of| To::. (aggregate) 63,346 56 380 2 75 16 9 4 WVU 22 3 
cual more than four fold. Chyjllicothe has in the’ Valued at $2 TSU, 900 $ 2,472,000 3 00 17 10 
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IMPORTATION OF NON-ENUMERATED ARTICLES. 
—The following table of imports of articles, not 
named or described, returned by the various cus- 
tom houses throughout the United States to the 
Treasury Department, has been compiled by 
Mr. Edwin Williams, of New York, from Trea- 
sury documents, and by him communicated to 
the National Intelligencer. 

lt will be perceived that the aggregate of these 
articles, in the twenty-eight years for which re- 
turns are here given, amounts to over two hun- 
dred and forly-six millions of dollars,—which are 
not noticed in the official reports of the several 
Secretaries of the Treasury—of which nearly 
one hundred and two millions were free of duty and 
over one hundred and forly four millions paid du- 
ties ad valorem. 


Imports of non-enumerated articles inlo the United 
Slates from 1821 to 1348, inclusive. 


Year. Free. Dutiable. Total. 

1821 $404 971 $1,906 709 $5,311,680 
1322 493 627 6.197,428 6,691,055 
1823 622,250 6,336,634 6,853,934 
1824 407,170 5.938.672 6,345,542 
1825 24,946 6,408,102 6,433,048 
1826 35,928 4 713,860 4 719,738 
1527 1,918 3,762,851 3.764.769 
1823 676 3,970,216 3 970,892 
1829 2570 3,508.49 1 3,511,061 
1830 8,757 4 044,507 4,053,294 
1Ss3l 35,171 &.215,693 5,250,364 
1832 31,650 5,831,361 5,863 O11 
1433 4,963,065 3 352,600 §,315,665 
1834 26.647 645 2,454,719 29 102,304 
1535 7,913 973 3,844 527 11,753,5.0 
1836 8,257,509 4,614,395 12,902,204 
1537 8,423 ,674 2.835.735 11.257,4v9 
1838 5 033,607 1.016.489 7,030,095 
1839 8,707 ,402 4,097,145 12.3.14,547 
1840 5,849,116 2,149,085 7.993.201 
1841 6,859,243 2.491 801 9 350,094 
1542 3,123,358 5,115 52S § 238.581 
1543 (9 mos.) 1,399,863 2,235,259 3,635, 122 
is44 3,024,643 10,622 670 13,647,313 
1845 3 380,306 11,996,815 15,377,121 
1846 4.718,407 12,049,568 16,767,975 
1547 1,604,419 4,767,469 6 371,876 
1548 63,660 8,916,335 8,979,935 


Total $101,933,904 144,454,709 246,393,613 


SitveR PLare —The estimate of the value of 
silver ware in the United States, taken from a 
work, entitled ‘ History of the Precious Metals,” 
recently published at Hartiord, Connecticut, ts as 
follows :—Silver tea spoons, $36,000,000 ; Silver 
table spoons, $27,000,000; Silver torks, $4,5U0,- 
000 ; Pilate and dining service, $5,500,00U. ‘Total 
$73 000,000. 

‘The same work expresses the opinion that the 
emigration, outfit anc labor of twenty thousand 
persons, emigrating to California, for one year 
will cost the Uniied States $23,000,000—a sum 
which must first be received, belure the profits 
can commence. 





Decrease or CanapiAN Commerce.—The ar- 
rivals from sea at the port ot Montreal, during 
the past season, number 163 vessels, with a joint 
tonnage of 41,877 tons. In the year 1847, the 
arrivals amounted to 22] vessels—tonnage 63,308 
—showing a falling otf tast year of 58 ships and 
21,411 tons. 


Tue AcricuLturAL Propucts or FRANCE.— 
The waste jands of France, m 1826, were one-| 
twellih part of the whole surface, or ten millions 
of acres. They have been reduced to vear five 
millions of acres, by the steady improvement in 
agricultural operations. ‘lhe arable land in that 
year was equal to filly-seven millions of acres. 
Jt has been wereased by the recovery of waste 
Jands aud by encrvachment upon the loresis to 
near seveply millions of acres. ‘The products ol 
the soil ww the years 1826 aud 1827, as exhibited 
in the followimg tavle, show a steady advauce- 
mentin agricultural industry: 


Products. 1826. 1847. 
Wheat 166,400,000 250 5v0u,000 
Rye 101,600,000 162,000,600 
Maslin 83,200 VOU 127,800,000 
ludian Corn 17.230,000 33,400,000 
Buckwheat 23,20U.000 32 230,000 
Oats $8 VWUU,0UU = 155,230,000 
Potatoes 23,2UU,000 = 41,700,000 


upon a surface of 2,320 square miles, 4,589,000 
inhabitants. 

The mines of precious metals of the Empire 
produced in 1847, 1.990 poods (39,000 killograms) 
of gold, one poo! (19 killograms) of platina, and 
1,298 poods (25,908 killugrams) of silver. 

The population of St. Petersburg, according 
to the last census taken in 1846, is about 468,000, 
and the number of dwelling houses 6,284. 

In 1848, the real estate of the capital was 
valued at 83,980 600 roubles or about $70,000,- 
000 ; which shows an increase in value, in the 
last forty-five years, of 40,000,000 of roubles, or 
about $30,000,000. 
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BANES. 
Report of the condition of the Bank of the 
State of Georgia and branches : 
Resources. 


To Discounted Notes, 
Stocks, Bonds, &c. 
Bills of Exchange 


$1,277 885 73 
352.375 93 
766.559 33 


Real Estate 71,492 389 
Banking Houses and Lots 70,317 76 
Salaries 15,319 36 
Expenses 7,920 U2 


Assignment of a Judgment ‘ 
Protest account 
Balances due from other Banks 
Balances between Mother Bank 
and Branches 
Bills of mother Bank and Bran- 
ches on hand 
Bills of other banks on 
hand $55.254 00 
Specie 424,525 957 


9,100 00 

9 U0 
180,055 57 
550,600 79 


123,592 00 


479,779 57 
$9,901,507 95 





Liabilities. 
By Capital Stock 
Biils in Circulation 
Discount Account 


$1,500,000 00 
1,274,669 70 
102,410 21 


Dividends Unclaimed 4.619 50 
Balances due to other Banks 39,730 40 
Balances between Mother bank 

and Branches 567,687 97 
Surplus Fund 1,154 87 


411,235 93 


{udividual Deposites 
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‘alue of three hundred dollars, exclusive of all 
wearing apparel of the defendant and his family 
and al! bibles and schvol books in the use of hi, 
fan. ily. 

And, in case the property levied upon shal 
consist of real estate of greater value than three 
hundred dollars, and the defendant in such case 
shall elect to retain real estate amounting jn 
value to the whole sum of three hundred dollars 
or any less sum, and it shall be determined that 
the said estate can be divided without injury io 
or spoiling the whole, then so much thereof shajj 
be set apart as shall be sufficient to answer the 
requirement of the defendant in such case, desig. 
naling the same by proper metes and bounds, 
This is not to be construed as affecting or impair. 
ing the liens of bonds, mortgages or other con- 
tracts for the purchase money of the real estate 
of insolvent debtors. 

And, in case a division of the real estate shalj 
be determined against, the whole of the property 
included in the levy shall be sold, and the defen. 
dant shall receive from the officer making the 
sale, so much of the proceeds of the sale as he 
would have received at the appraised value had 
the real estate been divided. 

The act takes effect from and after the fourth 
day of July next, and applies only to debts con- 
tracted on and after that date. 


Missourr.—Slavery resolutions passed by the Le. 
gislalure : 


Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State 
of Missouri, That the Federal Constitution was 
the result of a compromise between the cooflict- 
ing interests of the State which formed it, and in 
no part of that instrument is to be found any 
delegation of power to Congress to legislate on 
the subject of slavery, excepting some special 
provisions, having in view the prospective aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade, made for the se- 
curing the recovery of fugitive slaves; any al- 
tempt, therefore, on the part of Congress to le- 
gislate on the subject, so as to affect the institu- 
lion of slavery in the States, in the District of 
Columbia, or in the Teritortes, is, to say the least, 
a violation of the principles upon which that in- 
strument was founded. 

2. That the Territories, acquired by the blood 
and treasure of the whole nation, ought to be 





governed for the common benefit of the people 


$3,901,507 95 | of all the States, and any organization of the Ter- 





Circulation as above reported, 

Deduct notes on hand per debit 
side $123,592 

In the hands of Agents 
of the branch at Au- 
gusta 


$1,274,669 00 


54,202 177,794 90 





Actual circulation $1,096,875 00 





1. K TEFFT, Cashier. 
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RAILROADS. 


ALBANY AND Burrato Raitroap.—The fol- 
lowing embraces the list of the several lines 
between these points, and the length of each :— 


Albany and Schenectady Company, 17 miles. 
Utica and Schinectady " , Sis 
Syracuse and Utica “ os. * 
Auburn and Syracuse " | 
Auburn and Rochester a, 
‘Tonawanda y 43 ‘“ 
Attica and Buffalo * a 
Total length of the line, 326 











Che States. 
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New Yorx.—The Pardoning Power :—The fol- 
lowing amendment to the **Act 10 relation to par- 
dons,” provides that a concise statement of the 
applicant’s case must, before the granting of the 
pardon, be furnished to the Governor by the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the County in which the crime 
may be committed, and that the application be 
published for four weeks in the State, and in the 





Russia in 1847.—The Mmanae of the Imperial 
Acadeny of Science of St. Petersburg contains the 
following statistical details : 

Kussia 1 Lurope, upon a surface of 90.117 
square miles, Cuntams 54,490,000 inhabitants, the 





Giand Duchy of Finiand upon a suriace of 6,844 
square miles, 1,549,700; the Kingdom of Poland, 


County paper. 

An act has also been passed allowing the agen- 
cies of old European houses to use their copart- 
nership bame even if the real partners be dead. 


PeNNsvLvaniA.—Exemplion Law:—The new 
law olf this Siate exempts from levy and sale on 
execution and distress tor rent, property to the 


ritorial governments excluding the citizens of 
any part of the Union from removing to such 
Territories with their property, would be an ex- 
ercise of power, by Congress, inconsistent with 
the spirit upon which our Federal compact was 
based, insulting to the sovereignty and dignity of 
the States thus affected, calculated to alienate 
one portion of the Union trom another, and tend- 
ing ullimately to disunion. 

3. That this General Assembly regard the con- 
duct of the Northern States on the subject of 
Slavery as releasing the slaveholding S.ates from 
all further adherence to the basis of compromise 
fixed on by the act of Congress of March 6, 1820 
—even if such actever did impose any obligation 
upon the slaveholding States, and authorises them 
lo insist upon their rights under the Constitution ; 
but for the sake of harmony and for the preser- 
vation of our Federal Union, they will still sanc- 
tion the application of the principles of the Mis- 
sours Compromise to the recent Territorial ac- 
quisilions, if by such concession future aggres- 
si008 upon the equal rights of the States may be 
arrested, the spirit of anti-slavery fanaticism be 
exlinguished. 

4. The right to prohibit slavery in any terri- 
iory, belongs exclusively to the peuple thereof, 
avd can only be exercised by them in forming 
\heir Constitution for a Siate government, or in 
their sovereign capacily as independent States. 

5. That in the event of the passage of any act 
of Congress conflicting with the principles herein 
expressed, Missouri will be found in hearty co- 
operation with the slaveholding States, im such 
measures as may be deemed necessary for our 
mutual protection against the encroachments of 
northern fanaticism. 

6. ‘That our Senators in Congress be instructed 
and our Representatives be requested to act in 
conformity to the foregoing resolutions. 


Micuican.—Exempltion Law.—The act recent- 
ly passed exempls trum assessment and taxation 
—household furniture, not exceeding in value 
ope hundred doliars,—-spinning wheels, weaving 
looms and apparatus not exceeding in value filly 





doliars,—a seal, pew or slip, occupied in any 
house or place of public worship,~—all cemeteries, 
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tombs and rights of burial, while in use as re- 
ositories of the dead,—the arms and accoutre- 
ments required by law to be kept, and all wear- 
ing apparel,—the library and school books of 
every family, not exceeding in value one hundred 
and filly dollars, and all family pictures,—and to 
each householder, ten sheep, with their fleeces, 
end the yarn or cloth manufactured from the 
same’ two cows, five swine, and provisions and 
{uel for the comfortable subsistence of such 
householder and family for six months. 

Veto veloed.—The bill to extend the time for 
the payment, by the Southern Railroad Company, 
of the bonds held by the State, which had been 
yetoed by the Governor, has repassed the Leyis- 
jature by a lwo-third vote, and is now a law. 

Convention to Revise the Constitution.—A bill to 
call a convention to revise the Constitution of the 
Siate bas passed both branches of the Legislature, 
and received the approval of the Executive. 


a a ELE Te 5 a 


Miscellaneous, | 








PLDI 


Staves AS Property.— From the Augusta ( Ga.) 
Chronicle. — ‘The Caucasian race oulnumbers the 
Alrican in the United States at this time, as six 
to one. No more Negroes are coming into the 
country from abroad ; whilst Europe is sending 
over a million of white laborers to reside perma- 
nentiy, and multiply rapidly in the American 
Union, every fo.r years. The cease.ess progress 
of (his ever-augmeniing disparity in the number 
of the two races, and of two distinct classes of 
laborers, must eventuale in changing the charac- 
ter, complexion, hubils, customs and laws of so- 
ciety. it cannot remain stationary ; and it is the 
part of sound, conservalive statesmanship to fore- 
see coming events and shape them so as to ad- 
vance the vest interests of the community. A\l- 
though we do not believe that the Convention to 
form a new Constitution in Kentucky, will take 
any action in favor of emancipation, immediate 
or remote, nevertheless, the lime will come when 
property in slaves will cease to be desirable in 
that State. 

As slaves can only be imported into Georgia 
by exporting their full value in productive capi- 
tal, would it not be a wiser policy for this State 
to keep ils money at home, and invite intelligent 
c uzens to come here and seltie, who will create 
more wealth and taxable property than an equal 
number of slaves, and Cost us nothing ? Que hun- 
dred thousand white laborers would cost the 
commonwealth nota single dollar; whilst they 
would be worth to it an average of $750 each. 
We would not only make the most of ali the ru- 
ral industry which Georgia now possesses, by 
employing it to the best possible advantage ; but 
Wwe anxiously hope Lo see it in truth apd in reali- 
ly, an “empire State” in population, in wealth 
aud in the fullenjoyment of a ten-fold larger pro- 
duclive power. 

lu studyimg Our Own narrow personal interests, 
We are apt lu overlook the higher, the broader, 
and more enduring toterests of the State. ‘To 
build itup, we must keep all its moveable pro- 
perly and citizens within its bounds. We must 
make it the best State in the Union lor Europeaus 
and the citizens of other States lo settle in, wilh 
their capital, their lavor and their enterprise. 

Nothiug is easier than lo aggrandise Georgia, 
if we will oply be true to its advancement. All 
prejudices against both free and siave labor, 
Siould be cilered up to the altar of patriotism. 
Both have their advantages, both will promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the community 
atlarge. Hostile antagonism is as uunecessary 
us il is disorgauizing aid pernicious. 


n 





Emancipation.—The following suggestion 


from the St. Louis Reveille, is in reference to the 
recent letter of Henry Clay upon this subject :— 


Might not the general government constilulionally 
guarantee to a Stute the removal of manumilled slaves, 
by Uself becoming their employer for a time specified ? 
For luslance, might not Cougress pass a law, 
(considering the question of internal improve- 
ents settied for the future) authorizing the em- 
ployment of so many thousand colored appren- 


lices, from year to year, upon great public works, 
Such as the draming of lands in the Mississippi 
V aliey ; the construction of military roads through 


Slates existing or bereafter to exist west of te 


great river; the building of fortificatious; the 


to be sure, mightrun away! might escape into 


would give to the negroes an employer sufficiently 
poweriul to exacta strict compliance with the 
letter of contract ? The negroes, or some of them 


Mexico or elsewhere! but this calamity Uncle 
Sam might endure, and “ thank heaven he was 
rid ofa knave!” as Dogberry says. Seriously, 
should Kentucky, and eventually, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Missouri—with their 
one million of slaves—make the mere removal ol 
bodies a question, as they in turn come to discuss 
the subject, the general government, to this ex- 
lent, might cerlaiuly simplify the matter. 





Tae Fotrure or tHe Sovurn.—Monlgomery 
Factory.—Tbe Montgomery Manufacturing Com- 
pany tas now in successful operation a large 
lactory, propelled by steam, and is thought to 
be yielding profits altogether commensurate 
with the most sanguine anticipations of ils en- 
terprising and public spirited proprietors. In 
addition to this, the same Company in a sepa- 
rate department, is turning oul a variely of work 
in wrought iron, cast iron, and brass, including 
steam engines, gin gearing, saw and grist mill 
irons, together with a Jarge assortment of lighter 
lancy and ornamental work, Another depart- 
ment is devoted to making window blinds, sash 
and pannel doors, in the vest style. They also 
have a woollen department; wool! is carded and 
linseys manufactured to suit the demands of the 
market. They also anticipate a speedy prepa- 
ration for converting woul into fabrics on an 
extensive scale. Besides the foregoing there is 
a grist mill, yielding a quality of flour superior 
to that hituerto oblained irom any other quarter. 
The establishment at this time turns out filleen 
or twenty tons of castings a week, seventy barrels 
of flour, and three hundred and filly bushels ot 
corn mal per day. 


INGENUITY OF THE GermMANs.—The following 
are some of the inventions which huve originaled in 
Germany ; with their dates : 


A. D. A. D. 
85U Saw Mills, 15uU E'ching, 
8Y38 Sun Dials, ** Bolting apparatus, 


999 Fulling Mills, 
lu7U ‘Tillage of Hups, 
1100 Wing Millis, 


1527 Gun locks, 
1535 Spinning wheels, 
1540 Aimaunacs, 


* Oil Pawtivg, “© Stoves, 
1270 Spectacles, ‘“* Sealing wax, 
130U Paper of Linen, 1590 ‘Telescopes, 


* Rags, 

1312 Organs, 

i13i8 Gunpowder, 

** Cannons, 

1350 Wire making, 

136U Hats, 

1379 Pins, 

1350 Grist Mills, 

1423 Wood Kugravings, 

1436 Printing, 

1459 Printing Presses, 

1444 Copperpiate Ka- 
BraVvillgs, 

1450 Printing Ink, 

1452 Cast types, 

4497 Chiming oi bells, 

15UU0 Watches, 


1616 Wooden bellows, 
1620 Microscopes, 
1638 Thermoweters, 
1643 Mezzotint engra- 
ving, 
1650 Aw pumps, 
1651 Electric machines, 
1655 Peniulum clocks, 
169U Ciarionet, 
1706 White China 
ware, 
1707 Prussian blue, 
17UY Siereotypi.g, 
1715 Mercurial 
Mometer, 
1717 Piano Fortes, 
1736 Solar microscope, 
* Letter posis or 1753 the gamut, 
mads, 17606 Litnography. 


Beside these there are several German inven- 
tious of which we cannot asceriain the date— 
such as dvor laiches, the moderu screw auger, 
and ginlet, the cradle lor harvesting, &c. Surely 
a nalion Which has made such contrivutions to 
the iuteresis of literature and the arts must occu- 
py a high rank ip imlellect and imgeaouily. 


ther- 





THe SLAVERY QUESTION AMONG THE CHEROKEES 
—lbe teud in tue Methodist Episcopal Cuureh, 
North and South, bas appeared in the Cuerokee 
country i) @ mostrancuruus shape. ‘The Soutb- 
ern church have supplied tue Cherokees with 
pastors for some years, but the chureh North, 
according to the Cherokee Advocate of the 26ih 
oi February, sent another pastor, who arrived in 
due time.— Ihe Advucate says : 

No religious meetings can be held at night 
withouta riot. Mr. Gurley attempted it ata 
private house where, it was supposed, he intend- 
ed to lecture his disciples secretly upon matters 
which he deemed prudent not to brvuach in the 
public congregation. ‘I'he house was surrounded 


—<—S = — — ———— 


new brick church have been dashed to pieces, 
the stoves torn down, and the interior of the 
church thrown into the wildest disorder. Henee 
acts of retaliation follow. The excilement has 
got among the irreligious portion of the nation, 
and malters must come to a crisis shortly. 
—_—~<~er-———_ 


JUDICIAL. 
Prorestinc Promissory Nores.—In the case 
of ** The Cayuga County Bank vs. Ethan A. War- 
der,’’ reported in the New York Legal Observer 
for April, the Court of Appeals of New York 
decided the following points in reference to pro- 
testing promissory notes : 


A defective and insufficient notice of protest 
may be aided, and helped out by accessory facts. 

‘The question whether the endorser of a pro- 
missory note has been duly charged as such, docs 
not depend on the fact whether the note was cor- 
rectiy described in the notice of protest, but on 
the mind or knowledge of the endorser. Any 
notice of protest, however delective, will be held 
sufficient, when taken 19 Connection with acces- 
sory facts, i conveys to the mind of the endor- 
ser, information of the identical note, intended 
to be protested. 

A notice of protest may vary according to each 
particular case, or the education, intelligence or 
quickness of comprebonsion of the endorser, as 
us sufficiency depends upon the informatiou 
wich it conveys to his mind. 

A notice of protest need not show that a de- 
mand of payment of the note has been made ; that 
is matter of evidence, to be given at the trial. 

A notice of protest, describing a joint endorse- 
meut, as an individual one, is sulficient to charge 
the juint en jorsers of a promissory nole. 
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Sin Joun Franxuin.—The British Govern- 
ment bas offered a reward of twenty thousand 
pounds for authentic information reiative to the 
expedition of Sir Johu Frankliu to the Arctic 
Ocean. 


Cuarter Erections —The cities of Albany 
and Brooklyn, (New York,) and of Newar« and 
Trenton, (New Jersey,) have severally elected 
Whig Mayors, and a majority of Whig mewbers 
of Council. 

Mr. Copeland was elected Mayor of Brooklyn ; 
Friend Humphrey, Mayor of Albany; Wailiiam 
C. Howell, Mayor ot ‘Trenton, and James Miller, 
Mayor of Newaik. 


CnuoLera IN THE West.—The New Orleans 
Bulletin of the 4th inst. gives the following state- 
ment of admissions into the Charity Hospital of 
that city for the month of March, viz :-— 


Admitted of all diseases 1218 

* of Cholera 326 
Died of Cholera 243 
Cholera originating in the Hospital luv 
Of these, died 62 


In many of the parishes of Louisiana cholera 
and small pox prevails extensively. luSt. Mary’s 
and Piaquemine the fataliiy is very great among 
\he negroes. 

At Lavacea (Texas) it still raged. 


The death of Abraham Wilkinson, one 
of the founders of Pawtucket, who in connection 
with his brothers and Samuei Slater introduced 
and put into operation the cotton manufactur- 
ing business of the couutry, is annvunced in 
the Eastern papers at the auvanced age of eighty 
two years. 


Memser oF Concress From Fuvrtu Dis- 
TRicT IN MassacnusetTs.——-Ihe Governor has 
appointed the 3Uih of May next for the fourth 
trial for an election of a representative to the 
| 3ist Congress in District No. 4. 


OricinaL MS. or Wasninaton’s FAREWELL 
Appress.—The original manuscript copy oi this 
sacred document has always been in the posses- 
sion of D.C. Ciaypoole, the first publisher uf a 
daiiy newspaper in the United States, who lately 
died in Philadelphia. The seat of government 
being then in Philadelphia, Mr. Claypoole print- 
ed the address, and baving begged the favor of 
Gen. Washington, he was permitted to retain 














levelling of the Rocky Mountain gorges—any la- 
bor, in tact, national in ils characier, and which 


by the mob, Mr. Gurley compelled to flee, and 
the meeting broken up. 


‘The windows of our 








the manuser:pt. The whole of the address is in 
Washington’s own handweiting, even the intet- 
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lineations. Now that Mr. C. is 
farewell address should be purchased by the 
United States.—[ Baltimore Sun 





Oi aNp Bone.—The receipts from the Whale 
Fishery of the United States during the first 
quarter of 1849, with the receipts of the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1848, are as follows: 


In 1849, bbis. 17.186 sperm, 48,375 whale. 
1848, “ 42,341 * 57,868 * 


Ice.— The exports of ice from Boston, during 
the month of March, were 9,655 tons. ‘The to- 
talexports from January 1, to April 1, of this 
year, are 22,813 tons. 


Toe Weatner Curonicte.—The Southern 
papers contain numerous accounts of the destruc- 
tive effects of the storm of the 15th inst. upon the 
early vegetation. The snow fell in many places 
to the depth of two or three inches in the after- 
noon, which was succeeded by a severe frost at 
night, destroying all the tender vegetation. The 
wheat is greatly injured, and all the first planting 
of corn must be renewed. What renders the mat- 
ter worse is thatthe seed is generally used up, 
which must greatly shorten the coming crop and 
enhance the value of cotton now held. 

The accounts from Macon and Milledgeville, 
(Ga.) are that the wheat crop is destroyed, or 
greatly injured, and that all the cotton plants that 
were up have been killed. 

At Charleston the thermometer fell from 73° 
to 4U° in twenty-four hours. In reference to this 
great change ol temperature, the Courier, of the 
16th inst., says: On Saturday last we bad a warm 
and pleasant April day, the thermometer standing 
at 709 at 9 A. M., 73° at 12 M., and 70% at 4 
P.M. In the course of the night the wind came 
on to blow, and the mercury to fall. At 6 A.M. 
it stood at 53°, at 12 M. at 73° and 4 P. M. it 
was down to 4U9,—a change of 30° im twenty- 
four hours. Atl P.M. ot tne 16h the therino- 
meter was at 359,—the weather being periectly 
clear. ‘The wintry aspect of this ]oth April may 
be considered as the most extraordinary occur- 
rence in the memory of the cldest inhabitant. 

The New York Journal of Commerce ot Monnay 
says: ‘* Yesterday morning, April 15th, at 6 
o’clock, the mercury in the thermometer at De 








Jatour’s marked 23 degrees. ‘The Aibany boats 
came in with bow and wheelhouse partially cual- 
ed with ice. Icicies were also pendent from the | 


railing that skirts the sea-walk on the Battery.” | 


PennsyLvANiA Leqion.—The officers and sol-| 
diers, resiuent jn Penusyivania, of the war ol} 
1812, of the Indian wars since that period, and 
of the late war with Mexico, have associated 
themselves under this ttle, by a permanent or 
ganization, aller the mauner of the Society of 
Cincinnati, and have chosen General Patterson 
their Commander. ‘The next meeting of the Le- 
gion will be on the I4th September next, tue 
anuiveisary of the surteuder ui the City ot Mexi- 
co. 





LipraAry oF Coneress:—It now comprises 
45,00U volumes, arranged in chapters, in which 
all branches of human learning are weil repre- 
sented. During the sessious of Congress it is 
open every week day from nine v’ciock ualil the 
House adjourns for the day, and when Cong:ess 
js nol in sessiun, three caysiu tue week. 


Inpian Councit —The intelligence that it is 
the intention of the various tribes of Indians, in 
habiting the ‘Territory between the Rocky Moun- 





tains and the India couatry lying iumediately 


west of Arkansas and Missouri, to hold a graud | 
council sume time during the summer, appears Lo | 


ve reliable. Tie object is not staied, dul is be- 


lieved lu have refercuce to the new movements | 


in California and New Mexico consequent upon 
the recent change ol title, and the discoveries ol 
ibe large deposits of the precious metals which 
were supposed to have been long Known to them- 
selves, Dut sedulously kept from the whites. 


NaTIoNAL Convention.—-A call has been 
made by some of the most promivent friends of 
Common Schools throughout the Untted States 
to meetin Convention at the City of Philadeipma, 


stitutions.” Among the signers to the call ace 
the State Superinteudents aud Commissioners of 
Public Schools m the States of Pennsylvania, 


New York, New Jeisey, Rucde Isiand, Connec-| 
ticut, Mame, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, | 
Vermont, filmors,' the GUO Protestant Portuguese driven from the 


Keniucky, Massachusetts, 
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cil, a judiciary called * Peace-mwakers,” &c. ‘Tue 


ceed $26 per year. 
on the 224 of August next, “ tor the promotion | Be se? : -f, members of 
of this paramount interest of our Republican in- | 2° rauticd by three-fourths of the members o 
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lowa,—Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania, the Pre- 
sidents. of Girard College andthe Central High 
Scheol of Philadelphia, and numerous others. 


iL >> An Electro-magnetic Engine is being con” 
structed in London, by’ Mr. Hjorth, of five horse 
power. One of his magnets lifis five thousand 
pounds, and has an attractive force of fifteen 
thousand pounds, at one-eighth of an inch distance. 


Tue Rose.—Professor Agassiz during a course 
of lectures in Boston, on the trees of North Ame- 
rica, stated this remarkable fact in connection 
with the family of the rose (which includes 
among its varieties not only many of the most 
beautiful flowers which are known, but also the 
richest fruits, such asthe apple, pear, peach, 
plum, apricot, cherry, strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, &c.) viz: that no fossils of plants be- 
longing to this family have ever been discovered by 
geologisis! ‘This is regarded as conclusive evi- 
dence that the introduction of this family of 
plants upon earth was coeval with, or subsequent 
to, the creation of man, to whose comfort aud 
happiness they seem especially designed by a wise 
Providence to contribute. 


Sugar in Encianp.—In 1700, but 10,000 tons 
of sugar were used in England, in 1847, there 
were more than 250,000 tons used. 


Newsparers —The printing of newspapers 
and pamphiets was prohibited by the 81st of 
Charles Il. (1680). Newspapers were first stamp- 
ed in 1713. The first Irish newspaper (Pue’s Oc- 
currences) was published in 1700. 


British AND Norra American Royat Maiti 
StTeamsunips.—During the past year (1848) these 
unequalled vessels have made 44 voyages each 
way across the Atlantic, making in ail 88; and 
have carried 3,955 passengers, viz: 1,689 out, 
and 2 266 home. The average length of passage 
from Liverpool to Halifax was l2days and 23 
hours ; the longest was that of the Britannia, ina 
March, 18} days. The shortest passages were 
as follows: 


Days. Hrs. 

Liverpoul to Halifax, the Europa, in 

October, 8 is 
Liverpool to Boston, the America, in. 

June 10 6 
Liverpool to New York, the Europa, 

in October 10 23 
flalifax to Boston, the Niagara, in 

December 29 
Halifax to New York, the Europa, in 

April 44 
Halitax to Liverpool, the Niagara, in 

July 8 12 
Bostou to Liverpool, the Niagara, in 

July 10 10 
New York to Liverpoul, the Ameri- 

ca, 1n November hl 11 
New York to Halifax, the Europa, 

in November 53 
Bostun to Halifax, the Europa, in 

August 30 


The America has made the best running out 
wards of the four new boats—her average pas- 
sage to Halifax, having been ten days two and a 
haif hours; Europa’s, ten days four and a quar- 
ter hours; Niagara’s ten days four and three 
quarter hours ; the Canada made bul one passage 
vul.— Halifax Chronicle. 


New Inpian GovernmentT.—The tribe of Se-} 
neca Indiavs held a convention in Erie county, 
New York, on the Cataraugus reservation sowe 
time since, at which they returned their thanks 
tu their white friends for the effurts they tad 
made tu improve their condition, and requested 
a continuance of them. ‘hey also abolished the 
governmeut of their nation by chiefs, as being 
inadequaie to their wants, and substituted in its 
place an organization fashioned after our own, 
with a wrillten constitution, a Legislative Coun- 


United States War Department bas officially re- 
cognized the new government. The public do- 
main of the Senecas consists of sundry saw mills 
on the different reservations. Tne pay of the 
legisiators is a dollar a day while council is in 
session, but no member’s pay is allowed to ex- 
All treaties are required to 


the nation. ‘This last provision shows the Sene- 
cas to be imbued with the doctrines of the wo- 
man’s-rights partly. 


HoME FOR THE PERSECUTEED PortTUuGUESE.— 
Arrabgemeuts have been entered mio by which 





Island of Madeira on account of their religion 
are to remove toa place in.the State of Ilinojs 
about midway between Springfield and Jacksop, 
ville, and there be employed by the America, 
Hemp Company. 





30 $> The Egyptian Government has issued , 
proclamation declaring it unlawful for a woman 
to mourn more than three days, except for he, 
husband. Ifske mourns the loss of a child, the 
Government assures her that the Supreme Ry. 
ler of the universe will make her tongue seventy 
cubits long, with other disagreeable changes of 
features not to be mentioned. 


Tue ConveNtTION oF INVENTORS, recently hel; 
at Baltimore resolved to calla National Convey. 
tion of Inventors, and others interested in Patent 
property and Patent laws, to be held iu the city of 
Baltimore next fail, or at such time as the Inven. 
tors’ National Institute of Baltimore shall appoint, 
It was farther resolv.ed,as the deliberate conviction 
of the Convention, that the Commissioner of Pa. 
tents should be of emirent practical and scientific 
attainments, rather than a lawyer or statesman, 
and thata committee be appviated to proceed 
immediately to Washington aud urge this subject 
upou the President and his Cabinet, 

The committee appointed to examine the plan 
of the Institute reported the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the plan and principles embo- 
died in the Constitution of the luventors’ National 
Institute of Baltimore, are justly calculated to 
advance the cause of science, improve the condi. 
lion Of inventors, and result in public benefit as 
well as profit to the stockholders, and from the 
sufely ol ihe investments, and the assistance prol- 
ferred, the Committee would earnestly recom- 
mend Capitalisis and inventors, throughout the 
United States and Europe, to make themselves 
familiar with this institution, 

Resolved, That this Couveution invite George 
Gilfurd, ksq., of New York, and Judge Phiilips 
and Judge Rand, of Boston, to prepare a drafi of 
Patent Laws to ve presented to the proposed 
Convention of Inventors, &c., to be held in this 
cily Dbelore the assemulig ol the next Cungress, 
and that the Secretary be requested to transmit 
the above resolulivu to each of the distinguished 
genliemen named. 


iC>> The Michigan and Illinois Canal was to 
be vpened on the 2Uih inst.—-the damages by the 
late ireshet having been repaired. 


Tue OrriciaL Orcan.—A new paper is to be 
established in Washington, to be called * The 
Republic.” ‘he publisters are Messis. Gideon & 
Co., aud the conductors are Mes-rs. Bullitt & 
Sargeant. ‘The first numver will appear about 
the middle of Juve. 


LT AS ER ON aS SO 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

National ArFrairs.—U. S, Treasury Stut-ments ; 
Appointments by the President ; Census Act for 185u; 
Home Department Act; Gold Dollar and Double 
Eagle ; Diplomatic, Army and Navy Intelligence ; 
Ujficers of Naval School at Annapolis, Md, 

UNITED STATES SENATE, proceedings of. 

SPEECHES IN CONGREsS.—Speech of Hon. James 
McDowell, of Vu., on the formation of governments 
for New Mexico and California. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE—-From Europe ; from 
Mexico; South American Republics ; Sandwich Is 
lands. 

oratistics —Coul Trade of Ohio; Exports of 
Breadstuffs to Great Britain and Ireland ; Massa- 
chuseits Militia ; Maple Sugar Manufacture; Tun: 
nuge Of the Lakes ; lable for Shippers ; Importation 
of non enumerated Aarticles; Silver Plate; Decrease 
of Canadian Commerce; Agricultural Productions 
of France ; Russia in 1347 5 Report of the Banks of 
the State of Georgia ; Albany and Buffalo Railroad. 

The Srares.—New York; Pennsylvania; Mis- 
sourt; Michigan. 

MisceLLangous.—Slaves as Property ; Emancipa 
tion; The Fature of the South ; Insenuity of the 
Germans; The Slavery Question among the Cherv* 
kees. 

JupiciaL. —Protesting Promissory Notes. 

CHRONICLE.—Sir John Franklin; Charter Elec- 
tions 5 Cholera in the West; Death of Abraham 
Wilkinson, Member of Congress for Massachusetts ; 
Washington's Farewell Address ; Oil und Bone ; Ice; 
The Weather; Pennsylvania Legion ; Library of 
Congress ; Indian Cuuncil; National Convention ; 
Filectro-magnetic Engine 3 The Rose; Sugar in En- 
gland ; Newspapers ; Royal Mail Sieamsnips ; New 
indian Government ; Home for the Persecuted Por- 
tuguese; Decree of the Egyptian Government ; Con- 
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